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ORMULA hunting has been the chief business of 
} the Naval Conference this week, and the Plenary 
Session which was to have been held yesterday 

to announce results (or no results) is postponed. There 
is naturally a great deal of curiosity, and indeed of 
anxiety, about this formula. Its object is to satisfy the 
French demand for security—if the insatiable can be 
satisfied. But how is this compatible with Mr. 
MacDonald’s explicit declaration that we shall enter 
into no commitments going beyond our present obliga- 
tions? Is Article XVI. of the Covenant, the ** sanctions 
clause,’’ the key to the riddle? But if Article XVI. is to 
be reinterpreted in the way that the French press 
suggests, it will obviously be incompatible with Mr. 
MacDonald’s statement. There appears to be a wide- 
spread impression in Paris that the British Government 
have agreed to apply “‘ automatic military sanctions ”’ 
for the benefit of France—or rather that they have 
agreed that such sanctions are already obligatory under 
Article XVI. We do not believe that they have agreed 
anything of the sort, or that they ever will do so. Of 
course, if the formula is no more than a reaffirmation of 
our loyalty to the Covenant—as it stands and as it is 
understood by everybody—and if the French will be 


content with that, well and good. But is it likely that 
they will ? 


* * * 


Apart from this there are two other items of interest 
to record in connection with the Conference. The first 
was a ferocious personal attack on Mr. MacDonald in 
the form of an Open Letter printed in the Hearst news- 
papers in America last Saturday. And a day or two 


nee peed : an way slightly ton die letter to 
President Hoover. These efforts of a tenth-rate Junius 
to upset a naval agreement will, we hope, be regarded in 
America, as they are here, with the contempt they 
deserve. Far more important is what has happened in 
Tokyo. The Japanese Government, after a good deal of 
haggling, have accepted the plan proposed for settling 
their differences with the United States over tonnage. 
Certain reservations are attached to the acceptance, 
and the Japanese Admiralty is still contending against 
the plan itself. Admiral Kato, indeed, Chief of the 
Naval General Staff, has gone direct to the Emperor to 
protest. This may lead to a whipping up of a certain 
amount of popular hostility, and to active opposition on 
the part of the Privy Council. Nevertheless, it is 
expected that an agrement will be reached in London 
without much difficulty, and that the agitation in Japan 
will not prove really dangerous. With this corner 
turned, the Conference will be in a position to register a 


Three-Power pact. 


* * * 


Some weeks ago we predicted that the difficulties of 
the Miiller Cabinet in Germany were likely to increase 
after the ratification of the Young Plan Bill. Its resig- 
nation has come even sooner than we anticipated. The 
long-standing differences between the various coalition 
parties over the question of the unemployment insur- 
ance fund became acute as soon as the Young Plan was 
out of the way, and the defection of the Centre Party 
left Herr Miller no alternative but to resign. He has 
been succeeded by a bourgeois ‘‘ government of person- 
alities,’’ headed by Dr. Briining, the leader of the Centre 
Party. In its political colouring the new Government is 
conservative but Republican. It represents those 
political elements in Germany which lie between Herr 
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Hugenberg and the Socialists, and its moderation may 
be gauged by the presence in the Cabinet of men like 
Dr. Wirth. It is pledged, above all, to a reconstruction 
of the Reich’s finances. Dr. Briining does not command 
a positive majority in the Reichstag, and his Govern- 
ment may be defeated at any moment. What his 
course of action will be then remains to be seen. Already 
a leading member of his Cabinet has declared that, in the 
event of opposition by the Reichstag, Dr. Briining will 
appeal to President Hindenburg to enforce Article 48 of 
the Constitution, so as to enable the Government to 
continue its work unimpeded by Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion. Evidently Germany is faced with a crisis in 
Parliamentary government that may take long to settle. 
wr * * 

The latest report from Moscow on the working of the 
Five Years Plan shows increases in production for the 
first three months of 1980, ranging from ten to twenty- 
four per cent., as compared with the same period in 1929. 
After making due allowances for the propagandist back- 
ground, which lies behind all Bolshevik and, for that 
matter, most other statistics, we see no reason to doubt 
the main argument supplied by these figures—namely, 
that industrial production in Russia is on the upgrade. 
Indeed, this contention is borne out by the reports of 
practically every foreign expert who has visited the 
country during the last twelve months. It would be 
strange and, for the Bolsheviks, disastrous if it were 
not so. Stalin has staked his whole fortune on the 
success of the Five Years Plan, and failure would involve 
more than his personal downfall. For that reason every 
other politieal consideration has been subordinated to 
the successful execution of the Plan. It is now the main 
objective of Bolshevik propaganda, and every form of 
anti-Soviet attack, including the Churches’ campaign 
against religious persecution, is subtly converted into 
an argument in favour of speeding up production. The 
services of the press have been enlisted in the most 
ingenious manner for the pillorying of laggard factories 
and incompetent managers, and day by day the Soviet 
citizen is stimulated to fresh activities by appeals which 
inform him that one supreme effort is all that is required 
to lift him from chaos into the ideal Bolshevik cosmos. 
We may disregard the more extravagant features of this 
propaganda, such as the reproduction of statistics 
showing that within twenty years Russia will be richer 
than the United States. But we should be foolish to 
question the undoubted improvement which has taken 
place in industrial production during the last two years. 

x x * 

Negotiations on the Anglo-Egyptian treaty began at 
the Foreign Office on Monday. The speeches of Mr. 
Henderson and Nahas Pasha were couched in optimistic 
and in cordial terins; but no special importance can be 
attached to that. For this was a formal opening, and 
the formal opening of conferences, as we know very 
well, are prolific of fine words which often fail to butter 
parsnips. There is, however, good ground for optimism 
this time. Both of us want a settlement; both have 
learned from past failures ; and the Egyptians are aware 
that this is an opportunity such as they have not had 
before of satisfying the largest part of their aspirations. 
The opposition of our own Die-hards is not at present 
very vocal; but it will doubtless develop. We do not 
believe, however, that it will have much effect on public 
opinion. The argument that the Egvptians, like most 
other Eastern peoples, are incapable of managing their 





own affairs, falls flat nowadays. Apart from the con- 
sideration (which oddly enough still appeals to a 
number of Englishmen in the twentieth century) that a 
nation may fairly prefer second-rate self-government to 
first-rate government by foreigners, we ask ourselves 
what it costs to keep a reluctant people in leading 
strings. As regards the particular points at issue in this 
treaty, we stand to gain far more than we lose. Imperial 
communications can be as well guarded from the banks 
of the Canal as from the Cairo Citadel. We are not 
going to evacuate the Sudan. We are going to relinquish 
capitulatory privileges, but the risk involved in that is 
small—and small or great, it has got to be faced. And 
the general gain that we look forward to is an Egypt 
bound to us by ties of interest as well as friendship, 
instead of an Egypt for ever kicking against the pricks. 
* * * 


The Coal Bill is at last through its Committee and 
Report stages in the House of Commons. Certain of the 
miner M.P.s were anxious, on Report, to restore the 
deleted proposal for a central levy in aid of export coal, 
and Mr. Graham himself stated that he was personally 
in favour of the central levy. But the Liberals made it 
plain that they would oppose its restoration ; and finally 
the miners were persuaded to drop their amendment. 
The provision for district levies was, however, retained 
in face of Conservative opposition and some Liberal 
grumbling ; and a proposal to exempt bunker coal from 
the price-fixing provisions was defeated by a large 
majority. The Bill, as now approved by the House of 
Commons, thus differs from the Bill as introduced 
mainly in dropping the central levy and in providing for 
compulsory amalgamations. Even in its present form 
no one, except Mr. Graham, some of the miners and 
some of the owners, appears really to like it; but there 
is a widespread feeling that it is as good a Bill as could 
have been both passed in the House and accepted by the 
industry as a working basis under the existing condi- 
tions. It has absorbed a terrible amount of parlia- 
mentary time, and it has still to run the gauntlet of the 
House of Lords, where a number of peers interested in 
coal are known to be lying in wait for it. There may 
still be trouble and delay, if the Lords try to amend it 
in any material particular. We hope there will not ; for 
it has cost far too much valuable time already, and, 
limited as its most controversial part now is in duration, 
it might well be accepted as an experiment without 
further fuss. 

* * * 

The Guardians are dead ; and the famous Poor Law of 
1834 is definitely at an end. The ad hoc destitution 
authority, for which there was in the modern world 
nothing to be said, has followed the ad hoc education 
authority into the museum of historical forms of govern- 
ment; and practically all the powers of local administra- 
tion are now concentrated in the hands of a uniform 
hierarchy of general authorities. It remains to be seen 
how far the spirit of the new Public Assistance will differ 
from that of the old Poor Law. That there will be great 
changes in those parts of the service—schools, hospitals, 
and the like—that can now be co-ordinated with the 
general services of health and education in the hands of 
the local authorities, goes without saying. But how 
much better a job will the county borough and county 
councils make of the treatment of the able-bodied man 
than the Guardians were able to make? The new 


authorities have certainly a far better chance of handling 
this part of the problem aright; for it should be easier 
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for them to make use of the services of able-bodied 
applicants for relief, and to provide both training and 
education and restorative employment in suitable cases 
instead of mere doles. The issue by the Ministry of 
Health of a new order providing for this accompanies 
the change of system ; and we hope it will be done, care- 
fully at first, but on an increasing scale. It will, of 
course, achieve even so little for the main body of the 
unemployed, who are not in receipt of poor relief. But 
the numbers of able-bodied men in receipt of relief are 
not negligible, and the new system should at least 
permit of interesting and productive experiment. 
* * * 


All the present indications seem to point to a wide- 
spread stoppage in the Yorkshire woollen and worsted 
industry next week. The Trade Unions have emphatic- 
ally refused to accept the reductions proposed by Lord 
Macmillan ; and the attempts of the Bishop of Bradford 
and other mediators to bring the parties together for 
resumed negotiations have so far failed. The federated 
employers express their determination to enforce the 
proposed reductions, and state that a good number of 
the non-federated employers are likely to act with them. 
Other non-federated employers are apparently trying to 
reach separate settlements with their workers; but the 
Trade Unions have issued instructions to their members 
not to negotiate on this sectional basis. It seems at 
present as if nothing could possibly prevent a stoppage ; 
for neither side looks at all disposed to give way, and 
further intervention by the State would hardly produce 
any result. Even, however, if a stoppage does occur, it 
may not last long; for neither party has anything to 
gain by a protracted struggle, and any prolongation of 
it would tend to breakaways on both sides, and to 
sectional settlements. In the interests of the trade as a 
whole, a general settlement resulting in the establish- 
ment of uniform conditions is very much to be desired ; 
and presumably this is in the minds of the leaders on 
both sides. Some reductions in wages are probably in- 
evitable ; for trade is very bad, and the Unions none too 
strong. But whether wage-reductions will really do 
anything to make trade better is quite another matter. 


* * * 


Cotton, as well as wool, has its crisis. Some time ago 
a local experiment was sanctioned at Burnley, under 
which the weavers agreed for a few months’ trial to 
operate a larger number of looms. The object was to 
decrease costs of production without reducing actual 
wage-rates. The result of the experiment is that the 
employers want to continue and extend the system, 
whereas the Weavers’ Amalgamation, both locally and 
as a whole, has decided against it, on the ground chiefly 
that it will lead to increased unemployment. The 
weavers do not believe that the new system, even if it 
does in some measure reduce costs, will enable trade to 
be recovered so as to re-absorb the workers whom it 
directly displaces. The employers, on the other hand, 
even if they admitted this, would not regard it as a 
sufficient case against the system ; for they are concerned 
not only to get trade, but also to increase their margins 
of profit on the trade they are now doing. Probably 
this Burnley dispute will prove to be only the first of a 
prolonged series; for the employers, recognising that 
wage-rates can hardly be cut further, are turning more 
and more, in spinning as well as manufacturing, to the 
consideration of methods of reducing costs by changes 
in the system of mill-operation. These changes mostly 
offend against cherished rules and customs of the 
Lancashire operatives, and mostly involve a reduction in 
the number of workers employed. But the method of 
sharing out the work is in Lancashire so ingrained that 


the attempt to reduce costs by concentrating it upon 
fewer workers rouses very strong opposition. Ration- 
alisation in the cotton industry is still meeting with 
fierce resistance among employers; but those who resist 
it for themselves are apt to take up a different attitude 
when the opposition comes from the workers. 

* * * 


Mr. Green, of the American Federation of Labour, in 
his evidence before the Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, has estimated the number of unemployed workers 
in the United States in February at 8,700,000. This is a 
good deal below some sensational estimates that have 
been published during the last few months, but a good 
deal more than has been usually admitted in Govern- 
ment quarters. America has, of course, at present no 
system of unemployment insurance or general relief; 
and the American Federation has not, until the present 
collapse, provided for such a system. Even now its 
attitude remains unheeded; but Mr. Green’s evidence 
shows signs of a distinct swing towards the demand for 
State action in order to relieve the pressure. It is 
hardly to be expected that the Bills now before Congress 
will become law; but the United States may well be at 
the beginning of an agitation which will lead in the long 
run to legislation on the European model. At the 
moment, the industrial situation in America is said to be 
showing a slight improvement; but, in the absence of 
any authentic figures, it is very difficult to be sure what 
is happening, and nearly impossible to distinguish 
between a possible decline in seasonal unemployment 
and the beginning of a real revival of industrial activity. 
Even if there are signs of a revival, they are at present 
certainly but slight, and unlikely, as far as can be seen, 


to exert any great influence on world conditions for 
some time to come. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Cosgrave’s 
resignation, following a defeat of his party on a Fianna 
Fail proposal to increase benefits under the Old Age 
Pensions Act, appears to have excited outsiders more 
than it did Dubliners, who knew that for some time back 
the Whips of all Dail groups have had trouble in keeping 
their men up to the mark. With a minority Government 
in office setbacks of this kind are difficult to avoid, and 
the best tribute to Mr. Cosgrave’s leadership is that only 
once before since he took office in the summer of 1927 
has he been caught napping. The Independents, whose 
abstention brought about the defeat, were more scared 
than anybody else by the consequences of their slack- 
ness. In future it is certain they will be shepherded more 
easily into the Ministerial lobby, for the last thing they 
want is a change of Government, and Mr. Cosgrave has 
made it clear that he would prefer this to the dictator- 
ship of a group which, if it holds the balance of power in 
the House, represents only a fractional minority in the 
country. As it was, some prominent members of the 
Executive Council believed that the best course would 
have been to allow the Opposition to form a Govern- 
ment. They were overruled by their colleagues, who 
held the risks were too great, though if Fianna Fail is 
ever to take charge it is desirable above all things that 
its hotheads should be broken into the work as a 
minority Government. It is evident from the message 
of Mr. de Valera, who, as on more than one critical 
occasion is touring America when his presence is needed 
at home, that the prospect of running the country with- 
out a majority, as Mr. Cosgrave has done since 1927, has 
no great attractions for him. He has not even the grace 
to compliment his lieutenants on their score ; but then it 
has never been his way to praise subordinates who have 
done something that he failed to do. 


B 
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ARABS AND JEWS 


HE Palestine Report may be said, like ancient 
Gaul, to be “divided into three parts.” 
It comprises an analysis of, and a judgment on, 
the outbreak of last summer, a criticism of the general 
policy that is being pursued in Palestine, and a series 
of “reservations” by Mr. Snell so substantial as 
almost to constitute a Minority report. The findings of 
three of the commissioners—--Sir Walter Shaw, Sir Henry 
Betterton, and Mr. Hopkin Morris—are broadly speaking 
unfavourable to the Jews, and on certain points they 
seem to be even unjust. And their excursions into 
major issues of policy, beyond their terms of reference, 
stir up afresh the old controversies over the Mandate. 
This Report, therefore, has a double importance. It is 
not merely a judgment by which the British Government 
must be guided in the measures to be taken for securing 
order in Palestine; it will present itself as a call to 
attack and defence by Arabs and Jews. That may be 
On the other hand there are 
occasions when it is not best to let sleeping dogs lie— 
especially if the sleep is not real. Given courage and 
common sense in London and in Jerusalem, the diffi- 
culties of this experiment in nation-making should 
now be faced more squarely and with higher hopes of 
success. 


a matter for regret. 


The difficulties, of course, lie far deeper than what 
are called the “ disturbances of August, 1929.’’ These 
disturbances were in fact an orgy of massacre and 
destruction which resulted in the killing or wounding 
of 472 Jews and of 268 Arabs. The outbreak, the 
Commission finds, began as an utterly inexcusable 
attack by the Arabs, but it was not premeditated and 
it was not directed against British authority in Palestine. 
It arose out of a protracted quarrel over the Wailing 
Wall at the Temple in Jerusalem—a quarrel which had 
begun to be serious as far back as September, 1928, 
and was working up to its culmination in the four or 
five weeks preceding the fatal 23rd of August, 1929. 
Into the details of this strife we need not enter. It is 
sufficient to say that the Wailing Wall had long been, 
in the words of the Report, “‘ a symbol of racial pride 
and ambition ”’ rather than a religious issue, though 
the ritualistic actions of each side no doubt gave genuine 
offence to the devout on the other. On August 15th 
there was a Jewish demonstration at the Wall which 
greatly excited the Moslems, and which is put by the 
majority of the Commission as the chief of the immediate 
causes of the outbreak. Other contributory causes, 
they hold, were the activities of fanatical religious 
societies, Moslem and Jewish, and of certain newspapers ; 
the deliberate incitement of the less-educated Arabs; 
the enlargement of the Jewish Agency which was agreed 
on by the Zionist Congress at Zurich; the weakness 
of the military and police forces in Palestine; and the 
generally unsettled state of feeling due to the uncertainty 
regarding our policy. Mr. Snell does not attach such 
importance to the Jewish demonstration at the Wailing 
Wall; he regards Arab propaganda and incitement as 
the first of the immediate causes. He disagrees also 
with his colleagues in his judgment on various persons 


ances 


and organisations. They impute only slight blame to 
the Mufti of Jerusalem and the Arab Executive, and 
none at all to the Palestine Government. Mr. Snel] 
puts the responsibility of all these three much 
higher. 

But what was the fundamental cause of the outbreak ? 
Racial animosity, says the Report without hesitation. 
At this point, however, the Commission goes—with 
Mr. Snell dissenting—into deeper water. The animosity 
of the Arabs against the Jews is attributed to three 
main grievances. Two of them are on economic questions 
—immigration and land; the third is political, and 
crystallises in the demand for representative govern- 
ment. Put summarily, the Arabs’ case is that the 
Jewish influx has already done them damage, and will 
in the end swamp them utterly; that Arab cultivators 
are being expropriated, with the resulting creation of a 
landless proletariat; and that the Arab majority is 
dominated by the Jewish minority, in defiance of the 
principles of democratic government and of the promises 
held out to the Palestinian as well as other Arabs by 
Great Britain during the war. It would be perverse to 
pretend that there is nothing in all this, or that the 
Arabs have no ground whatever for apprehension. 
But it is equally perverse to elevate fears into facts, 
to exaggerate the case, or to forget that there is 
another side to it. The net immigration of Jews into 
Palestine during the ten years after the war was, in 
round figures, 78,000, and the Jewish population in 
1928 (when the last estimate was made) was 150,000 
out of a total of 898,000 inhabitants. It is not 
denied that the Jews have, by their capital, their labour 
and their brains, made immense contributions to the 
development of the country, or that the Arabs have 
shared handsomely in the advantages of that de- 
velopment. Nor does there seem much reason for 
alarm at the rate of immigration, provided it is 
regulated, as in fact it is and will continue to be, in 
accordance with the capacity of the country to absorb 
labour. 

As regards the land question, charges have been 
against the Jews not only of particular expropriations, 
but of a general desire to oust the Arabs from the soil. 
These charges cannot be substantiated. What the 
Jews have acquired they have paid for in full, and all 
the Zionists, even the extremist Mr. Jabotinsky, have 
utterly scouted the idea of displacing the fellaheen. 
They recognise, as Mr. Snell puts it, 


the right of the Arabs to sufficient land on which to maintain 
themselves. They claim, however, that this is not incompatible 
with their own demand for additional land for settlement. 
They urge that the question is in essence one of productivity, 
that the present population does not approach the limit which 
the country can maintain, and that estimates based on present 
methods of cultivation can in no sense be deemed inclusive. 
They contend, first, that Arab farming is extensive, making 
use of only a part of the holding; and, secondly, that wide 
tracts are lying waste awaiting only reclamation to become 
productive. ... The Jewish demand, in fact, rests upon 
the assumption that by more intensive cultivation and 
the reclaiming of areas now derelict sufficient land could 
be made available for the needs of both races for many 
years to come. 


For our own part, whilst we favour all the protection 
of the Arab cultivators that may be necessary, Wé 
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think it would be madness to bar out Jewish enterprise, 
on which the prosperity of Palestinian agriculture 
so evidently depends. Let us by all means have 
the scientific inquiry into the whole question that 
is recommended by the Commission, and let the 
Government found a comprehensive land policy on its 
findings. 

The political discontents of the Arabs are easier to 
state than to allay. The majority of the Commission 
are perhaps inclined to overstate the strength of the 
demand among the Arab masses for self-government. 
But certainly there is enough resentment of the present 
position to make the task of the Palestine Administra- 
tion exceedingly awkward. It is a thousand pities 
that the Arab leaders prevented the setting up of the 
Legislative Council that was projected in 1922 


a hy 


and we 
hope that they may yet change their minds about it. 
There seems no other way of advance towards consti- 
tutional government; for clearly in the existing state 
of things a Parliament on the western model elected by 
direct suffrage would be an impossibility. It may 
well be an ideal for the future; but the first requirement 
is to establish good relations between the two races. 
How soon that can be achieved—or whether it can 
ever be achieved—depends primarily on the leaders of 
Jewish and Arab opinion. 

There remains the question of what the British 
Government are going to do. That they will continue 
to discharge the Mandate we take as axiomatic. We 
have pledged ourselves not only to the Jews, but to the 
world at large, and the pledge has been solemnly re- 
affirmed. That does not mean that our task is to be 
regarded as a regrettable necessity. On the contrary, 
this experiment in opening up a backward country, 
and in founding a new civilisation blended of East 
and West, is one in which the British people may be 
well satisfied to play a part. Yet at this stage, at any 
rate, the task is one of supreme difficulty. It is not 
merely a matter of good government or firm government, 
but of impartial government. And what does impartial 
government mean in Palestine? There are Jews ready 
to accuse us of a breach of faith if we do not accept their 
interpretation of the ‘‘ Jewish National Home’; there 
are Arabs who demand that we shall stultify the Balfour 
Declaration. How are their conflicting claims to be 
reconciled? There appears to be only one answer— 
by a whole-hearted co-operation between the two races. 
That, of course, has been said a thousand times, but 
it must go on being said until it comes to pass. And it 
must come from inside, and not from outside; British 
administrators cannot with the best will in the world 
make a Palestinian nation. What we can and ought 
to do without delay is to clear up misapprehensions and 
doubts about our policy as the Mandatory Power; to 
define, so far as is reasonably possible, the rights of 
Arabs and Jews; to encourage economic and political 
developments on a unified and not a dual basis. These 
are in effect the major and unbiassed recommendations 
of the Commission, which the Government will be 
bound to pay attention to. Its more partisan suggestions 
they can safely ignore. 


WAR ON THE SLUMS 
MoM“ ARTHUR GREENWOOD’S Slum Clearance 


Bill has arrived and is now waiting its turn in the 

lengthening parliamentary queue. Probably its 
chance of effecting a fairly speedy passage is better than that 
of some of the others that are waiting; for we can hardly 
suppose that it is likely to be a very contentious measure. 
Almost everyone agrees, not only that the slums are a pre- 
ventable social evil, but also that steps for their eradication 
are long overdue. And even the more sceptical will admit 
that we have now reached a stage in general housing develop- 
ment that opens the way for a large measure of slum- 
clearance, and that the prevalence of unemployment in the 
constructional trades provides a strong additional argument 
in favour of an immediate advance. 

Apart, then, from the ever-present difficulty of parlia- 
mentary time, Mr. Greenwood has a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for far-reaching legislation. There can hardly be 
opposition on principle; and even in details there does not 
seem to be a great deal of ground on which anyone can 
quarrel with his proposals. There will doubtless be a 
revival, from the Conservative side, of the attempt to secure 
compensation for slum landlords—at least for the owners 
of premises not themselves unhealthy, though situated in 
unhealthy areas—at something more than the value of the 
sites to be cleared; and there may be opposition to the new 
power conferred on local authorities to order landlords to 
demolish entire areas, and not merely single insanitary 
dwellings, at their own expense. But both these assaults, 
if they come, should be beaten off without many casualties ; 
for it is clearly necessary to keep down the expenses of 
slum-clearance if we are to entertain much hope of getting 
the slums cleared at all. 

The expense is, indeed, evidently the main reason why so 
little has been done hitherto, though the inactivity of local 
authorities is also explained in part by their preoccupation 
with the general housing problem and the difficulty of 
demolishing houses in face of an actual shortage of accom- 
modation of any sort. These latter reasons have acted 
powerfully on the attitude of certain authorities; but many 
others, whose general housing problem has been less acute, 
have been deterred from embarking on any large scheme of 
slum-clearance mainly by considerations of expense. The 
grants offered by Parliament in aid of such schemes have 
been manifestly inadequate. The State has been prepared 
to pay half the cost, leaving the local authority to meet the 
other half. Under these circumstances, it has paid the 
authority better, and enabled it to show results more easily, 
to build houses with the aid of the Chamberlain and Wheatley 
subsidies than to make any big attempt to clear the slums. 

Mr. Greenwood’s Bill proposes to abolish altogether the 
old percentage grant, and to substitute for it a fixed annual 
payment. This is, of course, in line with the policy that 
has been pursued in granting subsidies to housing in general ; 
but it is necessary, in the case of slum-clearance, to work 
out the basis of the grants in a different way. The new 
grant is to be based on the number of persons displaced by 
clearance schemes and re-housed by the local authority in 
connection with them. Normally, it is to be at the rate 
of 45s. per person, or 50s. in rural areas, payable for a period 
of forty years; but in exceptional cases, when it is necessary 
to re-house the displaced persons on an expensive urban 
site in tenement buildings, the rate may be raised to 70s. 

These figures inevitably mean little in themselves to the 
ordinary layman. Some light, however, is thrown upon 
them by the Financial Memorandum which accompanies the 
Bill. It is there stated that the present cost of slum- 
clearance to the Exchequer works out at about £1 10s. per 
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person, whereas the estimate for the new grants works out 
at an average of £2 10s. The difference presumably 
measures the additional inducement offered to the local 
authorities by Mr. Greenwood’s Bill. 

Are these improved rates of grant likely to persuade local 
authorities throughout the country to embark on extensive 
schemes of slum-clearance? The intention evidently is to 
make the cost of slum-clearance to local authorities work 
out at much the same as the cost of ordinary housing 
schemes. Thus, it is provided in the Bill that rents for the 
new houses in which the slum-dwellers are to be re-housed 
shall be fixed, in the aggregate, at a level which will repre- 
sent a charge on the local rates of £3 15s. a year for forty 
years—which is the same figure as applies in the case of 
houses built under Mr. Wheatley’s Act of 1924. It is said 
that this provision will enable some houses to be let at 
“Wheatley ” rents, and the rest at less; but the local 
authorities are left free to fix the rents of individual houses, 
subject to the aggregate limitation mentioned above. 

In its general plan the Bill makes a new approach to the 
problem of slum-clearance. A distinction is now to be 
drawn between ‘clearance areas”’—areas so bad that 
complete clearance is the only appropriate way of dealing 
with them, and “improvement areas ’’—areas in which 
only some of the properties may need demolition, and the 
rest can be put into good condition by improvement. In 
“* clearance areas,’’ which correspond broadly to “ unhealthy 
areas ’’ under the existing law, it will be open to the local 
authority either to acquire the property and undertake 
itself the work of demolition, or simply to order the owners to 
demolish, leaving them free, subject to town-planning 
provisions and other local by-laws, to develop the area 
subsequently as they choose. This latter alternative is 
likely to be of very real value and to enable local authorities 
to embark on clearance schemes in many areas at lower cost. 
Of course, the authority will have still to provide for the 
re-housing of those who are displaced; but it will no longer 
have to spend capital in acquiring a possibly expensive site, 
or in the work of demolition. This is likely to prove itself 
one of the most productive clauses in the Bill. 

The distinction between ‘Clearance Areas” and “ Im- 
provement Areas ”’ is also valuable. In the past there have 
been cases in which demolition has been pushed unnecessarily 
far, and more cases in which a slum area has been left 
untouched because it was not uniformly bad enough for 
wholesale demolition to be the appropriate remedy. The 
local authority will now be able, without any cumbrous 
procedure, to acquire any part of such an area, or any 
property in it, for the purpose of demolition or renovation, 
for increasing light and air and providing open spaces, or 
for any other useful object. This provision will do away 
with the excuses which have too often served as the shield 
of inaction. The local authority will now have open to it 
varied enough ways to enable it to deal effectively with 
almost every type of slum. Moreover, the procedure for 
dealing with single insanitary houses has been greatly 
simplified, so as to make demolition easier and to enable 
** re-conditioning ” to be effectively enforced. 

There is much more in the Bill besides these main features. 
Indeed, some clauses do not deal with slum-clearance, but 
with general housing policy. For example, provision is to 
be made for State grants in aid of smaller houses than are at 
present eligible for subsidy, where these are built for habita- 
tion by aged workers, who presumably have not a family of 
children at home. There are new provisions for rural 
housing, under which fresh responsibilities are placed upon 
the County Councils, both for building and for contributing 
financially to the costs of houses built by rural councils. 


And, finally, it is provided that every considerable borough 
and urban district council must submit a housing scheme 
to the Ministry of Health in 1930, and subsequently in every 
fifth year, and that the period for the review of State7grants 
both under the Wheatley Act and under the Bill shall bein 
future three instead of two years. 

On the whole, we think it will be agreed that Mr. Green- 
wood’s Bill deserves a cordial welcome, and that it deals 
with the slum problem on essentially sound lines. It should 
certainly succeed in speeding up considerably the pace of 
slum-clearance, and in enabling any local authority that 
really wishes to solve its shum problem to make an effective 
start without further delay. It is more doubtful whether 
it will be successful in stirring the more supine authorities 
into action, especially in a number of the older towns and 
cities of middle size which have often slums as bad as the 
worst in the great industrial centres. No system based on 
grant aid to local authorities can possibly prevent slum- 
clearance from meaning some burden upon local rates; and 
probably quite a number of authorities will continue to say 
that they have their hands full enough with the task of 
housing new claimants to make them unwilling to disturb, 
save for an obviously insanitary dwelling here or there, those 
who have some sort of roof over their heads. 

Mr. Greenwood’s Bill should, however, greatly strengthen 
the hands of those groups who, in towns and cities of this 
type, set out to agitate for the betterment of housing condi- 
tions. For, even where an authority will not “ clear,” it 
may at least be induced to “ improve,” and to use the new 
powers conferred upon it to demolish the worst houses and 
re-condition the rest, in areas that are capable of this form 
of treatment. At all events, Mr. Greenwood has come far 
nearer than any of his predecessors to making a frontal 
attack on a problem which has been scandalously neglected 
hitherto. 

Incidentally, the Bill should do something to help Mr. 
Thomas with his problem. Unemployment among building 
trade workers is now very severe; and we hope neither Mr. 
Greenwood nor Mr. Thomas will rest satisfied until every 
man who can be made use of has been absorbed in the work 
of re-housing, and in addition a substantial body of other 
unemployed workers have been drawn into the work of 
clearance and demolition. Certainly, one strong reason for 
assuring the Bill a quick passage is that it is likely, if it is 
rightly used, to be of more effect than all Mr. Thomas’s 
schemes in finding work for the unemployed. 


‘ 


TWO DOCTRINES OF PEACE 


Paris: March 31st. 

HETHER the last-minute discussions on mutual 

WW assistance could succeed in saving the Naval 

Conference or not, their recrudescence constituted 

a veritable triumph for the French. For the French, from 

the beginning, have held that disarmament depends upon 

security, and there cannot be security that is not built upon 

sanctions. The nations must, in effect, pool their military 

and naval forces, so that any national section of those forces, 

acting on its own responsibility, for its own purposes, will be 

in a state of rebellion, and will be promptly suppressed by 
the other component parts of the international army. 

That is putting the case in an extreme form, but it is the 

logical end of the thesis of sanctions. There cannot be 


armies and navies of a purely national character in the world 
conceived by the French; since they have no freedom to 
move alone, since their volition is subordinated to some 
nebulous international will, and therefore they might 4s 
well, from the national standpoint, not exist at all. Hence 
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disarmament; because nobody wants to keep an army 
which is not at the service of the nation; and nobody need 
keep an army, inasmuch as the protected nation can never 
be successfully attacked. Or rather, a nation runs the risk 
of being attacked by the international consortium of armies 
if it possesses an army of its own which may always mis- 
behave. It will be perfectly safe only if it has no army, for 
it cannot then offend; and if it is offended against, it will 
be saved by the international consortium, and the offender 
duly punished. 

Yes, but if it is better to have no national forces, and to 
rely upon the international consortium (presumably a 
militant League of Nations, at the head of which such great 
generals as Lord Cecil and M. Briand can be dimly discerned 
waving their swords and striking Napoleonic attitudes), 
then where will the international consortium recruit its 
army? With Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain and 
Russia disarmed, and reposing confidently on the promises 
of the international consortium, will that Super-State be 
obliged to raise an army of mercenaries—inferior races from 
Africa and Asia? But will these mercenaries not in their 
turn become a menace; and might we not be obliged, each 
of us, to take up arms exactly as before the era of security 
and sanctions? Certainly the French would like to have it 
both ways, and to make assurance doubly sure might find 
some ingenious argument for keeping national forces while 
being protected by international forces. 

I am prepared to admit that what I have just written is 
arrant nonsense, but it is logical enough given the premises- 
It is merely carrying these fantastic theories of mutual 
assistance, and of militant Leagues of Nations, and of Holy 
Alliances, and of security and sanctions, a little further than 
it is customary to carry them. In practice, no nation believes 
in this rubbish of mutual assistance, of security and sanctions ; 
it is quite impossible for any country to place its faith in 
the prospect of disinterested help to be accorded by other 
countries, or rather by a consortium of countries; and it is 
quite impossible for any country to surrender the smallest 
portion of its armed citizens to the discretion of an inter- 
national body which will employ them in quarrels not their 
own. 

Does France really suppose that it can keep an English 
fleet or an English army in being for its own purposes? 
Does France really propose that its own fleet and its own 
army shall be used for international purposes? Of course 
not. This vague talk, which is indulged in by the so-called 
pacifists of many nations besides France, is not meant to be 
taken literally or translated into reality. It is either simple 
nonsense, or it is more complex nonsense—that is to say, 
nonsense uttered with design, the design of keeping things 
(the alternative being unrealisable) precisely as they are. 
In any case, we have gone woefully astray in the past few 
years in our conception of disarmament. Disarmament, or 
reduction of armaments, must be the outcome of political 
peace; it will not be brought about by an international 
pooling of military and naval resources, and by the permanent 
threat of war and coercion. 

The sooner we put out of our heads these false notions of 
peace obtained by an international menace of war, the better 
it will be for the cause of pacifism. The old alliances are 
understandable, and disastrous though their results have 
been, they reposed upon a natural commonalty of interests. 
A and B, considering C and D to be their enemies, would 
agree to stand together. Faced by C and D, a conflict 
would sooner or later arise, because the thoughts of the two 
Sets of opponents were turned towards war. But it is not 
Possible, when we come down to it, to imagine E and F, 
and the rest of the letters of the alphabet, united against X 
in hypothetical and unpredictable circumstances. H or Q 


will always regard the combination as operating in its 
private interest. But the rest will refuse to take the same 
view. The combination cannot be effected; but if it were 
effected, it would immediately, when it came to what the 
Americans call a showdown, break up, and the letters of 
the alphabet would coalesce in accordance with their real 
affinities. There cannot be a preliminary surrender of the 
national will to a nebulous and arbitrarily manceuvred 
international will; and if there were such a nominal 
surrender, each nation, at the moment of danger, would 
behave exactly as if there had been no surrender of its 
national will. Does anybody outside of Bedlam truly 
suppose the British navy or the French army would sail 
or march without question at the command of a Super-State 
for objectives which are not its own objectives? Does 
anybody suppose that, whatever engagements are taken in 
advance, any country will permanently forfeit its right of 
judgment ? 

The doctrine of France has been consistent and clear— 
there can be no security without an assurance of mutual 
assistance, implying sanctions against a so-called aggressor ; 
and, although it would be unfair to suggest that France has 
not reduced its armaments in fact, in principle it declines 
to reduce its armaments, or to forego its particular alliances 
which stultify the original idea of the League of Nations, 
until it is certain of having the overwhelming bulk of other 
countries on its side in the event of strife. The various 
pledges of peace, including the comprehensive pledge of the 
Kellogg Pact, mean nothing unless they are implemented 
by a pledge of war. At the Versailles Conference, 
M. Bourgeois demanded that the League of Nations should 
have its own army which, however small, would engage the 
national flags of its different contingents. The Tripartite 
Treaty, signed by France, Great Britain and the United 
States, but afterwards repudiated by the United States, and 
therefore dropped by England, was along these same lines. 
The Locarno Pact is a narrow exemplification of a similar 
idea. The Geneva Protocol of 1924 embodied the French 
idea of mutual assistance, and it was properly abandoned 
by Great Britain when it was seen where it might lead. 
Article 16 of the Covenant is, fortunately, so badly drafted 
that it is unworkable, but it does make possible, though 
highly improbable, the unanimous recommendation of 
military sanctions which would bring us all into war. The 
French objection to the Kellogg Pact is that it contains no 
provision for action against a Power which may be held 
to have violated it; France is not prepared to trust the 
signatories of the Kellogg Pact. What is illogical is that 
France, distrustful of pledges to keep the peace, professes 
to trust in pledges to wage war; though, for my part, I 
think it more likely that a nation which has sworn to keep 
peace will refrain from war, than that a nation which has 
sworn to enter a war in which it is not directly concerned, 
or in which its own interests may be imperilled, will refrain 
from peace. In the first memorandum presented by the 
French to the Naval Conference it was again suggested that 
international sanctions (for that is their true name) were 
the condition of security; and in the end this subject was 
brought up by the participants in the Conference. 

If France has been clear and consistent, the United States 
has been equally clear and consistent. The United States 
promptly repudiated the Tripartite Treaty. It refused to 
have anything to do with a League which, even theoretically, 
might take military sanctions, and so involve its members 
in war. It stood aside, of course, from the Geneva Protocol 
and the Locarno Pact. It would not, and will not, hear 
of sanctions for the enforcement of the Kellogg Pact. 
Personally, I think this attitude wise. I think that peace 
depends on agreement, and not on coercion. I think that 
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the outlook is lamentable if we rely upon military methods 
to end war; they would infallibly result in another war to 
end war. Even though, when the crisis came, we were all 
of one mind as to the aggressor, it would be bad enough, in 
that peace would be obtained by the negation of the peace 
spirit, instead of by the exorcising of the war spirit. But 
as we would not be of one mind, and would almost certainly 
split up into hostile groups, confusion would be worse 
confounded. The Americans, it is true, have had their 
civil war—an exceptional event on a supreme issue. But 
when the sovereign States framed their federal constitution 
they set up a federal court to determine disputes, and, after 
grave discussions, resolved that the federal court should 
have no power of sanction that was not purely moral; and, 
in general, the great experiment has been completely suc- 
cessful. The United States constitution has worked well 
because of the absence of sanctions; had there been sanctions 
the United States would have fallen asunder. By elimi- 
nating the idea of sanctions, and not by putting sanctions 
in the forefront, have the sovereign States become a federal 
whole. 

While, then, the French idea is security by sanctions, and 
the American idea, deep rooted, is security by the absence 
of sanctions, the British idea has been less firm and con- 
tinuous. On the whole I am sure that the British in- 
stinctively shrink from the employment of force on behalf 
of peace, and they are aware of the dangers of endeavouring 
to impose an ill-defined and arbitrarily-engendered will on 
the peoples. But there have been vacillations and departures 
in practice from the American doctrine and a leaning towards 
the French doctrine. It is to be hoped that, whether at 
London or at Geneva, there will be closer thinking about 
these vital problems of peace and war, and that a definite 
method will at last be adopted. It may be taken that we 
all—French, British, and American—want peace. But we 
have to decide—and the sooner we decide the better— 
whether we wish to attain peace by co-operation in war, by 
unworkable universal alliances and promises of sanctions, 
or whether we wish to attain peace by the total (though, 
doubtless, in process gradual) elimination of war thinking 
and military sanctions. SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 


SLIMMING 
. FILM-STAR has died as a result, it is said, of refusing 





food which she feared might make her fat. Having 

been injured by a fall from a horse, she was put on 
a diet of nourishing food, but she brushed aside the advice 
of her doctor with the words, “I dare not risk it, because 
it might make me fat.” Since her death, it has been sug- 
gested in the newspapers that a number of deaths of film- 
stars at Hollywood in recent years has been due to a similar 
resolution to remain slim at all costs. And from what we are 
told, it seems that the desire does not spring merely from 
vanity, but that there are good economic reasons for it. In 
America, at least, the woman who performs on the stage 
or on the screen is expected by her employers to keep her 
weight down, and even men have in some cases been put 
under the same ascetic tyranny, the latest instance being that 
of a fat operatic tenor who can obtain an engagement in 
Chicago only on condition that he is able to reduce his weight 
by twenty pounds. 

If such conditions had been imposed on men and women 
under Cromwell, what an outcry we should have had about 
the inhuman and kill-joy spirit of Puritanism! Asceticism 
always offends the Epicurean when it is pursued in the 
name of virtue. Yet in the world of pleasure there is 
commonly to be found an asceticism that would seem 
extreme to a Reformed Presbyterian. It is in the drawing- 


room, on the race-course, and in the film-world, not in the 
Sunday schools, that you will discover the most remorseless 
pursuit of self-denial. Everyone knows how important it 
is for a jockey not to grow as much flesh as Nature meant 
him to grow. Good meals such as you and I enjoy are 
avoided, Turkish baths are taken to reduce weight, and one 
jockey gives us an insight into the discomforts of “* wasting,” 
when he observes that “in the summer, if one is riding in 
every race, one can easily lose a substantial amount before 
the end of the afternoon by wearing a rubber jacket under- 
neath one’s colours.” Those who pride themselves on 
observing the abstinences of Lent—on giving up meat or 
wine or tobacco on a few days of the year—may reasonably 
be referred to the jockeys as their superiors in self-denial. 
‘**T know several jockeys,” declares Michael Beary, “ who 
practically live on dry toast and small portions of fish— 
they have to, or they would soon be out of business,” and he 
adds, in a mood that would do credit to a Stoic: ‘“ Con- 
tinual starvation may sound awful, but I assure you it is easy 
to become accustomed to leaving the good things of the 
table alone.”” In such a manner do men who have won the 
V.C. speak of their exploits. Yet there are well-meaning 
men who, ignoring this aspect of horse-racing, fulminate 
against the race-course as a theatre of corruption and self- 
indulgence. 

Nor is horse-racing the only sport in which men subject 
themselves to a life of abstinence. As sport becomes more 
popular, and as the desire to excel becomes keener, the 
would-be champions in almost every game are more and more 
inclined to abjure pleasure as the first step towards achieving 
victory. Sir William Watson, in a poem, “ To a Maiden 
who Bade me Shun Wine,” has spoken of abstinence as 
“that pallidest of muses”; but she is now the muse of sport 
all the world over. It would surprise no one to hear that 
the majority of the Australians who are coming to England 
to play in the test matches are teetotallers and non-smokers. 
For the sake of cricket a man will nowadays go to bed 
when his manager tells him more readily than a child will 
go at the command of his nurse. In the morning he needs 
no rhyme of Dr. Watts to rouse him from his slumbers and 
send him to the bathroom. Discipline may have fled from 
the nursery in the last generation, but it has found a new 
home in the playing-field. Schoolboys are no longer afraid 
of their masters, but cricketers and footballers are afraid 
of their managers. A few years ago, on the eve of an im- 
portant Rugby international match, the native team pre- 
pared a banquet for the visitors; but the visitors stayed 
away at the bidding of their manager and went to bed at 
nine, and the native team had to consume the banquet alone. 
On the next day, the visitors won the match. The time 
will come, I foresee, when eminent cricketers and footballers 
will be more afraid of being caught smoking than boys in 
their early teens. The M.C.C. will become a branch of the 
Band of Hope, and teams will be marched to and from the 
ground in crocodiles like the small inhabitants of boarding- 
schools. Such is the price that must be paid for the life of 
pleasure. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact that it is their pleasures 
rather than their more serious duties that are turning human 
beings into a race of ascetics. A man may be a Prime 
Minister, or a stockbroker, or a farmer, or a poet, and eat 
and drink and smoke what he likes; but he cannot be a 


great tennis-player or billiards-player on those conditions. 
The work of the world can be done without much self- 
sacrifice, but our pleasures call for self-sacrifice to the 
utmost limit. I myself do not become a teetotaller if | 
have work to do, but I become a teetotaller, as a rule, if I 
am indulging in the trivial amusement of driving a motor-car. 
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Sacrifice, sacrifice everywhere one enjoys oneself. If 
it were not for this solitary amusement I should be an 
entirely self-indulgent man. 

And it is clear that, among women as among men, it is 
the life of pleasure, and not any solemn ideal of plain living 
and high thinking, that has been the cause of the modern 
spread of self-discipline at the table. In vain did the 
fathers of the Church counsel indifference to luxurious meals. 
In vain did the heads of the medical profession inveigh 
against the perils of over-eating. The woman who desired 
to eat went on eating, when the worst prospect that she had 
to face was the death of the body or the death of the soul. 
But, when fashion prescribed a new and slimmer type of 
beauty, and she realised that this could not be attained 
unless she mended her diet, vanity accomplished what 
neither religion nor hygiene had been able to do, and she 
cheerfully set about starving herself like a hermit or a 
jockey. The newspapers might come out with alarmist 
headings : 

HALF-STARVED FOR FASHION. 
Woman’s MopisH SLIMNESS A DANGER TO THE RACE. 
MAKING THE CHILDREN Pay. 

MILLIONAIRE DENOUNCES AN#MIC “ IDEAL” OF THE STAGF. 
But scare-headings could not scare a woman bent upon 
banting. A new fanaticism of the figure became the rage, 
and if a second Savonarola had appeared on earth and had 
put a light to a new Bonfire of Vanities you would have 
found women throwing the most precious dishes and the 
noblest bottles into it in a fury of self-sacrifice. 

I should not object to this if it were done for the sake of 
health, and in obedience to some faddist who wrote a book 
pointing out that duck was dangerous and sweet foods a 
leading cause of rheumatism. Anyone is wise to avoid 
theumatism, and there is something noble in the faith that 
can rigidly obey the prescriptions of a food-faddist. I 
myself have tried and failed, I have striven with barley- 
water. Before going to bed I have more than once mapped 
out a three-years’ course of lettuce-eating. Coffee I have 
abjured when no coffee was there to tempt me. I have 
sworn to myself not to look upon fish when it is fried. 
This, it is true, was all done at the orders of a doctor, who 
said to me: ‘ You must get fat.” But he did not suggest 
that by growing fat I should also grow beautiful. He took 
the solid ground of good health in his argument and set me 
his tasks for honourable and intelligible ends. 

It is seldom nowadays, however, that a doctor tells a 
woman that she must get thin for the sake of her health. 
She desires to become thin merely in obedience to a passing 
fashion for beauty. Who set the fashion, who first imposed 
upon half the race the horrid necessity of leanness, I do not 
know. The fat have generally, all but a few, been ashamed 
of their fatness, and schoolgirls were known to drink vinegar 
for the sake of their figures even in the age of Victoria. 
Rut it was a reasonable thinness that was aimed at in those 
days. It could be acquired without abstinence from 
potatoes. The wasp-waist may have had its martyrs, but 
the monstrous regimen of women that we know to-day had 
not yet been invented. Starvation had not become the 
occupation of the frivolous. Yet beauty was probably as 
common as it is to-day. 

That the present fashion will last is unlikely, since fashion 
is fickle. But it is equally unlikely that the fashion that 
Succeeds it will be an improvement. There may be a 
fashion of plumpness, which will demand even greater 
sacrifices, for, difficult as it may be for a fat person to become 
thin, it is doubly difficult for a thin person to become fat. 
The Turkish bath may reduce your weight: there is no 
kind of bath which will add to it. Abstinence from potatoes 
may take away a curve: indulgence in potatoes will not 


grow one. There is no chance, unfortunately, that the 
fashionable figure will ever become that of the healthy human 
being who eats and drinks what he or she likes. That would 
be too unexciting. One might as well expect human beings 
to exercise reason in the fashions of their clothes. It is a 
purely mystical desire for novelty that drives us in these 
matters from one fashion to another, and there are more 
methods of achieving novelty through being artificial than 
through being natural. An epigrammatist of the last 
generation even said that it was more natural to be artificial. 


If human nature can be called natural, this is obviously 
true. Y. Y. 


THE NATIONAL MARK 


N the presence of an agricultural crisis of the first 
I magnitude, certain spade work that may yet enable 
farmers to gather a little of the fruits of prosperity 
has been overlooked by the general public. This work has 
been in progress for some years past and was greatly 
encouraged by the Agricultural Produce Act of 1928, which 
aims to give a National Mark to British agricultural and 
horticultural produce, and to enable the farmer and gardener 
whose goods can survive the criticism of expert inspection 
to appeal to the consumer on national grounds. 

Many of the advantages of the National Mark scheme 
have been emphasised, but the fact that it imposes a standard 
of honest dealing upon both grower and salesman has not 
been stressed—doubtless out of courtesy. Yet if the 
truth be told, and unpopular though it be, this truth is 
worth the telling, our farmers supply not only the best 
food but the worst as well. Our first-grade beef and mutton 
are nowhere rivalled, but Argentine frozen “‘ seconds ” are 
better far than some of the meat that certain of our butchers 
will sell us, if they think it safe to buy a worn-out bull or 
cow and cover its deficiencies with a label, ‘‘ English home- 
killed.” Our poultry farmers can supply the finest and, 
for us, the freshest eggs in the world, but when the enter- 
prising dealer has kept them from the season of glut to 
the season of shortage, for the benefit of his exchequer, 
whether by the use of water glass, or by having them 
sterilised or gas-stored, they can’t compete with the com- 
paratively fresh egg we get from Hamlet’s industrious 
countrymen. The same remarks apply to fruit and 
vegetables. Growers who contrive to mix first and second- 
grade fruit and vegetables are grieved when the market 
will only pay second-grade prices for the lot. Agriculture 
suffers terribly from the middleman, but it has long played 
into his hands; until to-day, the man who calls conscience 
to his aid when he grades and selects has had no weapon 
of defence. The National Mark label should provide one. 

Sufficient work has been done already to prove that 
outside the London hotels and restaurants and certain 
suburbs, prosperous enough to know better, there is a large 
and growing demand for National Mark beef. In 1929 the 
home producers of eggs received about one million five 
hundred thousand pounds more than they took in 1928. 
Our fruit growers in the past two seasons have been 
enabled to sell their pears in Paris and the Irish Free 
State and Northern Ireland and their apples in South 
Africa and Scandinavia. To-day you can buy National 
Mark flour of all-English wheat. This departure will 
not be popular with the milling and baking interests: 
already we learn that National Mark flour won’t serve for the 
cottage loaf, because the art of making that loaf with 
English wheat has been lost. It goes without saying that 
the “ art’ must be re-discovered; the probability is that 
all bakers whose effort is serious will make the discovery. 
If, at the same time, they could reopen some mills that grind 
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in the old satisfactory fashion that serves for rich, coarse- 
grained, wholemeal bread, they will contribute to the 
maintenance of the national health. The baker’s excuses, 
like the English flour he shrinks from, won’t hold much 
water. 

Cornish broccoli, the pleasant vegetable that enabled 
Mr. Baldwin to strike a note of good cheer amid sorry 
surroundings, has gone on the grand tour and been well 
received in Continental circles. ‘Tomatoes and cucumbers 
are looking forward to travel experiences and genuine 
appreciation. In June, dressed poultry will assume the 
distinction of a National Mark; national malt products are 
said to have evoked gratitude from doctors and bakers. In 
short, slowly, quietly but surely, English home produce is 
striving to make its mark in the world, and in a little while 
that mark may take heart of grace and become of inter- 
national repute. 

The Act of 1928, being voluntary and enabling, has helped 
the new methods along in happiest fashion. Had it been 
associated with compulsion, there would have been a terrible 
outcry about “farming from Whitehall,” ‘‘ hordes of 
inspectors,” and the familiar rest. As things are, the farmer, 
seeing that his best goods have a definite value if their 
quality be certified, has submitted without protest, or 
refrained without grievance. He is beginning to realise 
that he has to choose between organising to resist foreign 
competition or continuing to maintain middlemen at his 
own expense. 

The advantages of the National Mark are that it reduces 
costs and enables the trade to buy without inspection, keeps 
low-grade stuff out of markets that are now glutted with it, 
and promotes quality production. All marks are applied 
by or on behalf of the Ministry and subject to regulations. 
The Ministry, in short, lays down the standard and sees to 
it that this standard is maintained. The distributor knows 
he is safe from the sudden imposition of an inferior article; 
the consumer knows he is buying home-grown food of 
certified quality. Moreover, one article advertises another. 
““ Tf you like our pickles, try our sauce” ran a well-known 
advertisement in the days of my youth; to-day, if you like 
the National Mark beef, you will probably try the National 
Mark eggs, flour, malt, fruit and, in due course, poultry. 
You will have the comfortable feeling that you are helping 
the State, encouraging the farmer and giving your inner 
man fair play. 

Naturally, the National Mark has offered a target for 
criticism, but there is very little in it that calls for serious 
notice. The most serious, perhaps, is that overhead charges 
levy a formidable toll. The cost of visiting scattered 
slaughter-houses for grading purposes and of candleing and 
weighing eggs is considerable, but the source of expense is 
traceable to bad marketing organisation, and this must be 
improved if British produce is to take advantage of new 
conditions. Foreign supplies are all organised, the buyer 
knows within a little what he will receive; one of the chief 
difficulties before those who would help the home producer, 
if they could, lies in the fact that they don’t know what to 
expect. The bacon trade catered for in England by more 
than a dozen breeds of pigs provides an instance; uniformity 
is almost impossible. It is common knowledge that food 
which takes the hazard of transport over any distance up 
to fifteen thousand miles must conform to a standard; in 
order to appeal to the shopkeeper it has been adapted in 
point of size, quality and weight to popular requirements. 
Our shopkeepers have acquired the habit of giving preference 
to imported foodstuffs because of the fashion in which the 
goods are packed to meet theirneeds. Now, at long last, an 
effort is being made to bring about an effective competition 


with our competitors, and we have an enormous initial 
advantage in the fact that the average Englishman will 
pay a trifle more, if required, for the meat, bread, poultry, 
fruit and vegetables of his native land. Call it patriotism 
or insular prejudice, the fact remains. 

There is nothing very sensational in the National Mark 
scheme with an enabling Act and a small band of enthusiasts 
behind it, but if the general public can grasp the underlying 
significance, it is hardly too much to say that a revival of 
farming will follow. For, as consumption grows, supplies 
respond. In the year 1929 there was a reduction of two 
hundred millions in the number of eggs imported, a trifling 
figure enough, but distinctly hopeful. When the demand 
for National Mark flour extends (and it must be a demand, 
for bakers don’t want to handle it), the business of wheat 
production will not look quite such a desperate venture as 
it does to-day, while the increasing steady recognition of 
the English loaf, coupled with a stabilised price for home- 
grown wheat, may even bring about an agricultural 
renaissance. 

Such developments belong to the future; their present 
address is the knees of the gods. But looked at without 
prejudice, the National Mark stands out as a valuable aid 
to marketing, an unostentatious endeavour to help farmers 
to help themselves, and incidentally perhaps, without 
deliberate intention, it is a development that must raise 
the standard of honest dealing in farming and market 
practice. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 


To the Editor of Tut New SratTeEsMAN. 

Sir,—With regard to your leader, ‘* The Egyptians Come to 
Town,” will you allow me to say that it gives on the whole a 
fair résumé of the situation as it presents itself to the ordinary 
Englishman who has no personal knowledge of the subject? 
With your last paragraph, however—your attack on the Daily 
Telegraph for objecting to the protection of foreigners being 
handed over to the Egyptian Government—I must join issue. 

You say that ** these jaundiced sentiments ” (of the D.T.) * do 
not represent the mind of the majority of Englishmen.” No, 
I'm afraid they don’t; but then, the majority of Englishmen 
do not understand the Egyptian question, nor are they likely to 
if they believe your statement that ‘‘ the Egyptians do genuinely 
like us”?! Anything more comically (forgive me) distant from 
the real state of the Egyptian mind I have seldom come across. 
Considerations of space, however, prevent my elaborating this 
point. 

But for goodness’ sake do allow the Englishmen who have 
spent many years in Egypt—whether in the Egyptian service or 
out of it—to know more about this question of the protection of 
foreigners than the well-meaning idealists who sit at home in 
places of authority. Ask the thousands of resident Greeks, ask 
the Italians, ask the French, how they will like to be dependent 
on the protection of the local ghaftir when the stones begin to 
fly at Alexandria or elsewhere, or when there is religious or even 
political trouble abroad—as there was in 1919, ete., and as there 
doubtless will be again. 

To me it is amazing that we should propose to make a treaty 
with Egypt affecting so strongly the lives and properties not only 
of the British in the country, but of all other foreigners as well, 
without first making certain of the consent of all the Powers 
concerned—and that can only be done by the agreement of all 
to the abolition of the Capitulations. As, however, there are 
fourteen nations to be consulted in the matter, and as each of 
them, even if agreeing in principle, would certainly insist on its 
own particular conditions before signing, it does not look as if 
this protection clause will see the light for some considerable 
time to come. 

Meanwhile I might add that when I was last in Egypt the 
foreigners were praying that the British troops would not be 
removed. One well-to-do Frenchman, indeed, told me that their 


removal would be the signal for his own departure and that of 
And this I see no reason to doubt.—Yours, etc., 
Ex FLaAMMIs. 


many others. 
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{We are not impressed by the pretence that the only English- 
men who approve of the draft treaty are those who have no 
personal knowledge of the subject. Nor do we see anything 
very comic in the idea that the Egyptians like us. There are, 
no doubt, individual exceptions, but, in general, we believe it to 
be the fact. But if they dislike us, as our correspondent suggests, 
had we not better try to change their sentiments by a policy of 
conciliation? Or, if their dislike is ineradicable, had we not 
better clear out altogether, rather than try to maintain our 
position by force in the teeth of perpetual resistance ? 

The contrast between the Englishman who has spent many 
vears in Egypt and the well-meaning idealist at home is another 
argumentative device which has been worn threadbare in dis- 
cussions of international policy. It contains various fallacies, 
and, in particular, it implies that the Englishmen residing in 
foreign States are all of one mind (generally the Diehard mind). 
This is as false in relation to Egypt as it is in relation to other 
countries. As for the Capitulations, no doubt there are Europeans 
who do not want them abolished in Egypt, just as there are 
Europeans who do not want extraterritoriality abolished in 
China, or any weakening of the British Raj in India. But the 
fact that foreigners cling to privileges in Africa and Asia does 
not prove they are right or even prudent in doing so.—Eb., N.S.] 


OUR DAILY BREAD 
To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN, 

Sir,—As I have no claim to represent the “ very powerful 
forces at work to support existing conditions of import, handling, 
manufacture and distribution,’ I venture to suggest that a close 
examination of “S. L. B.’s ” article, entitled ‘‘ Our Daily Bread : 
the Sport of Politicians,” which appeared in your issue of 
March 22nd, reveals certain fallacies. 

In the first place, he states that the milling trade intercepts 
the bulk of the profits from free trade in corn, but gives no 
evidence to support this statement. It is not enough to say 
that there has been an increased spread since 1913 between 
the prices of wheat and bread; this might be accounted for in 
other ways. He then maintains that if the miller were paid 
as much for his flour as he pays to the farmer for wheat, he 
would derive sufficient profits from the sale of offals. The price 
for offals he gives as £8 per ton, but the present price for offals 
is £4 10s. per ton. Does he propose that the price should be 
increased? If not, then this nearly halves the estimated returns 
on milling. Further, when making calculations as to the price 
of bread, he omits to mention payments for capital and 
depreciation; yet these are very large items in the economy 
of a modern machine bakery. 

How is it possible to say that the proposed stabilisation of 
prices at 55s. per quarter involves no subsidy to the farmer, 
when the present price for English wheat is 34s. to 38s. per quarter ? 
Not only are we to pay more for our English wheat, but 
apparently, under a centralised scheme, for foreign wheat as 
well. 

There might be good reasons for reorganising the milling 
industry and allowing the benefit to accrue to the farmer, even 
perhaps for guaranteeing him a price above world-levels, but 
these would be social rather than economic.—Yours, etc., 

103 Pepys Road, M. L. DHonav. 

New Cross, S.E. 14. 
March 26th. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I hope one of the economists or poiiticians mentioned 
by Mr. Jesse Hawkes will reply to him, but if they are silent you 
may care to print this letter. In Lower Burma the producer of 
the easily-grown six quarters pays a higher rent to the State than 
the producer of the less-easily-grown four quarters. The rent, 
which is fixed periodically and based on natural advantages, 
may not now be adjusted so as to bring precisely the same amount 
of profit to both, but the principle is there, and there is no reason 
why it should not be strictly followed. Yet the farmer is no mere 
manager. He is the owner of the land in every sense except one— 
that he must pay the State rent unless it is remitted on the 
ground of natural calamity or the necessity of leaving the land 
fallow. He may sell, mortgage, or let his land, and it will pass 
to his heirs on his death. Here we have a system actually in 
force which is as equitable as that proposed by Mr. Hawkes, and 
involves less drastic changes. All that is necessary is that the 
State should take over the land from its present owners, issue 
bonds to its value, and fix and collect the rents, as has often been 
proposed. Any State action which increases the value of the 
land will then benefit the community ; under our present system 
it will in the long run benefit mainly the landlord.—Yours, etc., 

28 Belsize Lane, N.W. 3. R. Grant Brown. 

March 28th. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As a Conservative, I agree entirely with the view 
expressed by Mr. Jesse Hawkes that the guarantee of a fixed price 
per quarter for wheat is nothing less than a subsidy. Now 
Mr. Baldwin has already hinted that his agricultural policy 
(long-delayed and, I fear, still in the air) may include such a 
provision, though at Drury Lane in April last year he distinctly 
said: ‘A subsidy would be of no use unless it could be 
guaranteed that the subsidy would be continued for an indefinite 
term of years, and no one can give that guarantee.” 

Now, sir, how is he going to reconcile what he said then and 
what he proposes now? But even on the assumption that a 
‘** guaranteed price’? be not considered a “subsidy,” his 
objection to the latter equally applies to the former for the 
reason given by him at Drury Lane. 

Personally, I believe in a frank avowal of one’s views in regard 
to any reform of our fiscal system. Mine are in favour of full- 
blooded protection, believing as I do that that is the only remedy 
which goes to the root of the evil which has brought the agri- 
cultural industry to its present sad plight. Such a reform will 
never be obtained through a referendum—as Mr. Baldwin well 
knew when he diddled Lord Beaverbrook recently—as_ this 
country will never submit to so bastard an appendage to our 
Constitution being enacted. Lord Oxford (then Mr. Asquith) 
said at Wolverhampton on December Ist, 1910: 

Once engraft the Referendum on our Constitution as part and 
parcel of its normal working machinery, you impair, and in time 
you will destroy, the whole sense of responsibility, both of Ministers 


and of Members of the House of Commons—which is the salt and 
the salvation of our political life. 





Moreover the conflict of views expressed by the various leaders 
of the Conservative Party, since the so-called Baldwin-Beaver- 
brook pact was sealed, is not conducive to the early realisation 
of any such ideal scheme as Empire Free Trade; and _ until 
there is more unanimity among them they may as well cease 
discussing the question. Disunity can never spell success. 

Arthog, Hawthorn Road, Yours, etc., 

Wallington, Surrey. ERNEST JAMES. 
April Ist. 
To the Editor of THe New SraTEesMAN. 

Sir,—May I take this opportunity of thanking your corre- 
spondent “ S. L. B.” for taking up the cause of agriculture in his 
article in yourissue of March 22nd? My only regret is that your 
columns may not reach many of the ‘“* men and women of the 
town ”’ to whom they would be of most interest. 

One point that your correspondent has not mentioned is the 
effect of the diminishing rural population on the general vitality 
of the nation. A pre-war census in London of those trades 
requiring a fair standard of physique (policemen, railway porters, 
brewers’ draymen, etc.) revealed that nearly 85 per cent. of the 
men engaged in these trades were either country-born or of 
country-born parents. Such facts, coupled with the experiences 
of medical examiners for the Army during the war, indicate that 
physique degenerates rapidly in the town. It is of vital im- 
portance to town-dwellers that they should be able to make good 
this wastage by drawing upon a healthy rural population. 

The most valuable product of our soil to-day is not our home- 
grown corn but our country-bred children. The decline in 
arable cultivation and the consequent decline in employment on 
the land strikes at the health and well-being of the town-dweller 
in particular and the nation as a whole.—Yours, etc., 

Foxwood Farm, J. H. HELLIER. 

Roundhay, Leeds. 
March 25th. 


COLONIAL SUGAR DUTIES 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I read with interest in your last issue your comment on 
the Report of the West Indian Sugar Commission. Anyone who 
has visited the British West Indies or who is acquainted with 
the colonial sugar industry knows that reduction or abolishment 
of the preference would spell disaster under the present abnormally 
low sugar prices. 

It is significant that the U.S.A. are proposing to increase the 
duty on Cuban and foreign raw sugar to the benefit of their cane- 
sugar producers in Louisiana, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Philippines, 
and also the beet growers in the Western States. The U.S.A. 
increases amount to Is. 14$d. per cwt. for Cuban and Is. 4d. per 
ewt. for foreign sugar, and increases in the sugar duties are 
contemplated in Portugal, Sweden and India. 

A similar increase in the British duty on foreign sugar by Is. 
per cwt.—e.g. from 8s. 4d. to 9s. 4d. per ewt.—would yield the 
Chancellor an additional revenue of about a million pounds per 
annum, and would correspondingly benefit our colonial sugar 
producers. The increased cost to the consumer (6d. per ewt., 
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or about one-twentieth of a penny per pound) would be quite 
negligible, sugar already being by far the cheapest foodstuff on 
a calorific basis. 

The serious situation in Mauritius, the largest colonial exporter 
of cane sugar to this market, has been brought about not only 
by the disastrous fall in prices but also by the action of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in 1928, most unfairly penalised 
the well-known Mauritius white sugar, as a result of the excessive 
duty of 5s. 10d. per ewt. as against only 4s. 6d. per cwt. on 
colonial 96°. The Mauritius producers, accordingly, have had to 
revert to the production of raw sugar, a retrograde step. Ona 
proportionate polarisation scale of duties, Mauritius white sugar 
should only bear a duty of 5s. 2d. instead of 5s. 10d. per cwt., 
and a removal of the quite unnecessary handicap of 13s. 4d. per 
ton would benefit Mauritius to the extent of £150,000 annually. 

It is significant that Java, the country of lowest sugar- 
production costs in the world, manufactures the bulk of her 
output in the form of white sugar readily saleable not only in 
the Far East but also in Europe.—Yours, etc., 

16 Abbey House, mn. G. 

Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
March 3ist. 


W. FARNELL, 


WOMEN FACTORY WORKERS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of March 22nd, Mrs. Sidney Webb charges 
the Open Door Council with selecting isolated paragraphs from 
her Minority Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women 
in Industry and suggests that these do not fairly represent the 
views she then expressed. Mrs. Webb refers your readers to her 
pamphlet, The Wages of Men and Women: Should they be 
Equal ? in support of this statement and as containing evidence 
that she considers “the Factory Acts have been extremely 
advantageous to women even in those regulations which are not 
applied to men.” The pamphlet, The Wages of Men and Women : 
Should they be Equal ? is an exact textual reprint of Mrs. Webb’s 
Minority Report with the exception of Part II, which dealt 
exclusively with allegations as to the non-fulfilment of Government 
pledges under the Treasury Agreement of March 19th, 1915. 

May we be permitted to say that it is never possible to know 
what is in the mind of any writer? We have only his or her 
explicit statements in writing on which to form a judgment. 

In view, then, of Mrs. Webb’s charge of distortion, we wish to 
point out that the following paragraphs are not selected at 
random, but are an integral part of Mrs. Webb’s formal 
summarised conclusions in the Report and Pamphlet of 1919: 


3. That for the production of commodities and service, women 
no more constitute a class than do persons of a particular creed or 
race; and that the time has come for the removal of all sex exclusions ; 
for the opening of all posts and vocations to any individuals who 
are qualified for the work, irrespective of sex, creed or race; and for 
the insistence, as minima, of the same qualifications, the same condi- 
tions of employment, and the same occupational rates, for all those 
accepted by the private or public employer as fit to be engaged in 
any particular pursuit. 

6. That in the interests alike of maximum productivity and race 
preservation, it is imperative that a National Minimum should be 
prescribed by law and systematically enforced, in respect, at least, 
of rest-time, education, sanitation and subsistence, in which National 
Minimum there should be no sex inequality ; and that the present 
unsystematic, uneven, and patchwork provisions of the Factory, 
Education, Public Health, Insurance and other Acts, in which the 
policy of the National Minimum has been so far empirically 
embodied, urgently need to be replaced by a comprehensive codifica- 
tion, equally applicable to all employments, and to the various 
requirements, including a legal minimum of weekly wages for the 
whole Kingdom based on the price of full subsistence below which no 
adult worker free from specific disqualifications should be permitted 
to be employed. These legal minimum conditions of employment 
and unemployment should be identical for men and women. (The 
italics are Mrs. Webb’s.) 


Immediately after a passage urging an equal occupational rate, 
Mrs. Webb writes : 


The same argument, in my opinion, condemns the idea of differ- 
entiating in the prescribed conditions of employment notably as 
regards sanitation, amenity and hours of labour, between men as 
such and women as such. Factory legislation has secured many 
advantages to the workers, and has thereby greatly increased the 
national output; but in so far as these ‘advantages have been 
restricted to particular industries, particular localities, or a particular 
sex, the benefit to national productivity has fallen short of what it 
should have been; and there has been an incidental result of adverse 
character in the temptation afforded to employers not to choose the 
course that would have been economically the most advantageous 
for the community as a whole. 


The above is the only expression of opinion on the benefits of 


the Factory Acts as applied to women only in the Report and 
Pamphlet. Elsewhere, Mrs. Webb states that ‘there is still 


maintained a tradition that factory legislation should be more 


elaborate and more restrictive in the case of women and young 
persons than in the case of adult men”’; notes the “ new tone” 
introduced by social welfare work in factories for women (but 
also the increased cost thereby of women’s labour to the employer 
and sometimes the tax-pay er), and twice refers to the fact that 
employers seek to excuse lower wage rates for women on account 
of special Factory Act requirements. 

We apologise, Sir, for trespassing thus on your space. We have 
now given the text of formal conclusions written down by 
Mrs. Webb in 1919. We must now leave it with your readers to 
consult the whole document. 

On behalf of the Open Door Council, 
Yours, etc., 

8 Iddesleigh House, ELIZABETH ABBOTT, 
Caxton Street, S.W.1. 

March 27th. 


[Mrs. Webb explicitly stated in her letter that she does not 
support the policy of the Open Door Council, and never has done 
so. That, as it seems to us, is final. But readers who are still 
interested in this controversy had evidently better form their 
judgment on the pamphlet as a whole rather than on selected 
passages from it.—Ep., N.S.] 


HER PRIVATES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—My replies to “ C. R.’s”” questions are : 

1. I cannot speak for battalions, but there certainly were 
units in France in which N.C.O.’s and men habitually consorted 
and drank together on pay-nights. I myself, when sober, have 
carried an intoxicated sergeant on my back through the streets 
of Arras in broad daylight. 


WE 


2. I heard privates say, in certain circumstances, much stranger 
things to the R.S.M. 


3. I am ignorant as to how an experienced senior officer owgit 
to address the R.S.M., but I have heard a very distinguished 
Lieutenant-Colonel (possessing a V.C.) address the R.S.M. 
frequently as ‘* Sergeant-Major.” 

4,5 and 8. A man may know a good deal about the Great War 
(which, I presume, is what “ C.R.”* means when he says “ the 
Army ”’) without knowing or, rather, remembering, the correct 
thing in these really unimportant matters, 


6. It is not conceivable, unless they 
consorting and drinking together. 


had been habitually 


7. How should a private know ? 


But in any case, if “‘ C. R.”’ is an old soldier, he ought to know 
not to take seriously war books written by old soldiers. Has he 
himself always told the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth about his own war experiences ?—Yours, etc., 


March 31st. * STRETCHER BEARER.” 


Miscellany 
THE GATE THEATRE 


N order to be exempt from the stultifying effects of 
Censorship, those who wish to see plays performed at 

the Gate Theatre have to form themselves into a 
private society like the Stage Society. The subscription 
is ten shillings a year. This subscription enables members 
to buy tickets for any performances they want to see. The 
prices of the seats are less than those of ordinary theatres. 
I have only attended myself about half the plays that have 
been performed at the Gate Theatre. I have been invariably 
stimulated and amused. I have seen plays which had 
something new in them; plays in which ideas and incidents 
moved to a new staccato rhythm. Indeed, I think that the 
Gate Theatre performs now the function which the Stage 
Society did for playgoers in the ‘nineties. It provides a 
stimulus and enables us to see plays which either because 
they would not pay in a large theatre, or because they 
contain a line or two or some incident to which the Censor 
would object, could not otherwise be seen. Such plays are 
often the first fruits of the imaginative invention of a coming 
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generation. In the early days of the Stage Society those 
plays which produced the most resounding results were plays 
like Mrs. Warren’s Profession. They handled social problems 
with what was then considered a dangerous audacity- 
Remember, both the enthusiasms and the fury which Ibsen’s 
plays aroused in the ’nineties was due to his audiences 
interpreting him as a reformer. The new and living drama 
of those years was born of ideas connected with social 
reform. 

Now it is a striking symptom that the drama which now 
stands in the same relation to the ordinary drama of the 
day as the plays of Ibsen, Shaw and Brieux did once, does 
not draw its interest from social preoccupations. They can 
neither be gratefully hailed nor detested on that account. 
The spectator never leaves the theatre feeling ‘‘ something 
must be done about it.’’ This suggests that social questions 
are no longer of vital interest. For when the imaginations 
of the young, or of those writers who though not young in 
years seem to them interesting, desert any particular source 
of creative inquiry, it is a sure sign that vital interest in 
those topics is declining. A community is always divided 
into passive and active minds. Passive minds may continue 
to be interested in what is no longer a stimulus to the active 
and creative, but in time they follow the new direction given 
by the active. The drama of Shaw, the novels of Wells, 
may be percolating further and further into the mass of 
passive minds, but they have nothing more to say to the 
actively creative. I cannot see a sign of any influence from 
either upon original contemporary talent. 

The last six plays performed at the Gate Theatre were : 
Maya, by Simon Gantillan, a remarkable play which 
I criticised in these columns. It was half-realistic, half- 
symbolic. On its realistic side it was about the life of a 
prostitute; on the other about the part played in life by 
“illusions.” The Eater of Dreams, by H. R. Lenormand ; 
Martine, by Jean-Jacques Bernard; Ten Nights in a Bar- 
Room, or Ruined by Drink, by William Pratt; Long Live 
Death, by Peter Godfrey; and lastly, The Lion Tamer, or 
English as she is Eaten, by Alfred Savoir. I saw this play 
last night. It is a remarkable play, and it was admirably 
acted. Mr. Ernest Thesiger as Lord John Langdale acted 
as well as he has ever acted, and that is saying a great deal. 
And I have never seen Miss Jeanne de Casalis play a part 
better than that of Arabella, the circus girl. They were 
well supported, too, by the rest of the small cast. The only 
play by the author likely to be familiar to the public is 
Blue Beard’s Eighth Wife. Mr. James Laver has described 
the talent of M. Alfred Savoir well. ‘ His comedy is light, 
but rather cynical than frivolous; satirical without malice; 
disillusioned but not embittered. His surface wit has the 
glitter and hardness of Paris, but underneath is the 
melancholy and tenderness of the Ukraine from which he 
comes.” 

The Lion Tamer is a characteristically modern blend of 
fantasy and realism. It is exceedingly amusing and full of 
“ ideas,” but these ideas are whisked away as soon as they are 
presented. Just as the movement of events is unscrupulously 
rapid, the action jumping from one focus of interest to 
another over gaps, so ideas are only touched without being 
dwelt upon. The rhythm of thought and emotion is fresh 
and is technically the opposite of the explanatory stuff 
which youth now finds tiresome in older masterpieces. 
I confess I found these “ step-lively ’”? methods exhilarating. 
The psychology is sure and acute and yet grotesquely 
exaggerated; the most persistent idea, the conflict between 
the man who despises human nature and the man who must 


respect it—or die. DesmMonp MacCartny. 


ROBY’S TRADITIONS OF 
LANCASHIRE 


HERE is a conversation in Avowals in the course of 
which Mr. George Moore reads to Sir Edmund Gosse 
a page of Waverley, adding the following comment : 


I have often heard you lament, Gosse, the ineptitude of the 
female novel, but can you say, hand on your heart, that it is possible 
to discover in the serial story published in the servant girl’s magazine 
a page more inept than that I have just read—more removed from 
human thought and feeling, more trite, calling up no image unless 
that of two sleek, rotund, inoffensive little animals, guinea-pigs, 
that—— but I see I distress you. 

GossE: It is not so much our opinions that divide us as our 
tempers—yours allows you to speak with studied disrespect of one 
who once occupied the highest position in literature to which a man 
can attain. You know that Balzac was a great admirer of Scott, 
and the fact makes the change that has come over public taste 
regarding the Waverley novels incomprehensible to me at least. 
I have listened to your reading a declaration of love that doubtless 
moved our grandfathers and grandmothers to tears, and heard 
your comment that it reminded you of nothing unless perhaps the 
almost mute and wholly unnecessary guinea-pig. And what 
aggravates my position is that I cannot say truthfully that I feel 
what you have read is not ridiculous. 

Moore: There are many more. 


Yes, there are many more, not only of such pages, but of 
writers of similar and far worse pages; for Scott, unlike 
Jane Austen, was one of those writers whose worth is 
immediately recognised by their own generation, and the 
Waverley novels begot a host of imitators. John Roby of 
Wigan can scarcely be accounted an imitator of the Waverley 
novels, for he never wrote a novel, but he nevertheless ranks 
noticeably among what a French critic has called “la 
truculente postérité de Scott, toute couverte d’oripeaux 
historiques.” 

Roby’s fame—if “‘ fame” is not too strong a word for 
it—rests entirely on his Traditions of Lancashire, a monu- 
mental work that has long been out of print and is now 
reissued, with the original engravings, in two compact 
volumes (Warne, 7s. 6d. each). Roby was a very Scott 
in miniature. He was some twenty years younger than 
Sir Walter, being born at Wigan in 1793. Ten years after 
the publication of The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Roby 
blossomed into narrative verse with Sir Bertram, an effusion 
in six cantos, followed by Lorenzo, a Tale of Redemption. 
With the publication of the Duke of Mantua, a tragedy, his 
success in the literary circles of Wigan, and in even wider 
literary circles, was assured. 

As the tales and legends of the Border had entranced 
Sir Walter, so did those of Lancashire entrance the humbler 
John Roby. He spent years collecting and moulding them 
into stories, and, as it happened, he had stumbled on a 
gold-mine. Not that the legends are all peculiar to 
Lancashire; the Dule upo’ Dun, for instance, is simply a 
combination of the ubiquitous Faust story with the still 
more ubiquitous “ three wishes ”’—of which the oldest 
form I have yet encountered is a perfectly unprintable 
version from Persia. But Lancashire has a vast store of 
legends that are entirely her own, bred in the vicissitudes 
of her history. Of the forty odd tales that comprise Roby’s 
book, more than three-quarters contain a supernatural 
element; for pagan superstitions died hard in Lancashire, 
which, even in Roby’s day, was still for the most part a 
wild and unexploited country, whose inhabitants had con- 
tinued down the centuries to use the outward forms and 
symbols of Christianity mainly as a charm against evil 
spirits. And it may be that the climate itself helped to 
foster superstition; for when an unusually violent tempest 
blew, what man could search his uneasy conscience and 
not remember something that might have irritated the 
powers of good or evil? Lancashire witches had a far-flung 
and unwholesome reputation; the old cow had only to die 
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or the miller fall into a swollen stream, and Owd Splitfeet 
or his minions got the blame. The Lancastrians seem to 
have been reluctantly intimate with the devil and familiar 
with all his works. 

Roby, therefore, had plenty of good material, but, un- 
fortunately, he is not an ideal purveyor of legend. To 
start with, quite apart from his fearsome style—called by 
the Westminster Review “‘ a very model of good Saxon ”— 
he has no notion of telling a straightforward story. He 
will describe an incident from the point of view of several 
of his characters, then push them all off the stage and 
retell it himself. He will leave his story hanging while he 
delivers a lecture upon the goodness or badness of men, 
the virtue of hard work, the beauties of nature or the 
customs of a former age, returning to his muttons with a 
clumsy pirouette: ‘‘ Our story gets on indifferently the 
while, but a willing steed is none the worse for halting ”’; 
or else attaching the whole excrescence to whichever of his 
characters comes first to hand: ‘“‘ Some feeling of this 
nature was probably rising in So-and-so’s bosom.” These 
habits were, of course, common to Roby’s contemporaries, 
but he certainly indulges them to excess. Then in every 
story his imagination sooner or later fails him; he begins 
by over-dramatising situations and exaggerating emotions, 
whence, inevitably, he tumbles into bathos. There is 
scarcely a tale that towards its climax does not develop 
acute constipation of the narrative. Stories of the super- 
natural are admittedly hard to round off, but they ought 
not to peter out in a string of feeble explanations. Rivington 
Pike and the Eagle and Child each contain the germ of a 
good story in their different ways, but both have gone 
hopelessly astray in the telling; the former is a story of 
demoniacal possession, and needs an expert hand, but the 
latter should have been a perfectly simple and straight- 
forward tale. The trouble with Roby is that he was 
hampered, at any rate in dealing with supernatural agents, 
by a too rational mind and a limited imagination. The 
poetic element could not have been more lacking: despite 
Sir Bertram, despite the songs into which his characters are 
perpetually in danger of breaking, Roby remains grimly 
prosaic. He was pious, violently Protestant, notwithstand- 
ing his passion for “‘ Gothic,” a staunch and matter-of-fact 
partisan of the House of Hanover, of all established law 
in fact, of everything that is strictly reasonable. 
Hence the lack of subtlety in his stories. Like Scott, he 
deals only with the externals of his period and characters; 
he tries to evoke a picture by means of descriptive writing, 
local colour and “ oripeaux historiques”; but, unlike 
Scott, he hardly ever succeeds. And were one to imagine 
a novel by Roby, it would be faintly reminiscent of Harrison 
Ainsworth, but not at all of Sir Walter. 

When the first series of the Traditions appeared in 1829, 
it was received with loud applause, perhaps because Roby’s 
faults were so common to his period that they passed for 
virtues. Palgrave felicitated the author on the “ extreme 
beauty ” of his style, which extreme beauty is the main 
reason why nobody can read Roby to-day. It seems odd 
that Palgrave should have bothered to praise anyone so 
devoted to the use of the unattached participle, and to 
explain why Palgrave admired Roby’s dialogue would be 
much harder than to explain why Balzac admired Scott. I 
quote from early in the second series of the Traditions, the 
speakers being a miller and his wife : 

“°Tis an ill-natured and cankered disposition this,” said he one 
night, when sitting by the ingle with his drowsy help-mate, watching 
the spluttering billets devoured, one after another, by the ravening 
flame: ‘*’Tis an ill-natured disposition that is abroad, I say, that 


will neither let a man go about his own business, nor grant him a 
few honest junkets these moonlight nights. I might have throttled 





and order, 


’ 


a hare or so, or a brace of rabbits; or what dost think, dame, of a 
couple of moor-cocks or a cushat for a pie?” 


“Thy liquorish tooth will lead thee into some snare, goodman 
ere it ha’ done watering. What did Master Chadwyck say, who 
is to wed Mistress Alice, our master’s daughter, if nought forfend ? 
What did he promise thee but a week agone, should he catch thee 
at thy old trade again? ” 

**A murrain light on the snivelling bully! Let him stay at his 
own homestead and not take mastership here, to trouble us with his 
humours ere the portion be his. . . .” 


The exclamations alone of the miller addressing his lady 
are enough to reduce the reader to pulp. ‘‘ Whew, my 
courteous dame! How now!... Tut, tut, beldame.. . 
Gramercy, what a bead-roll of hard words! ... O’ my 
halidome wench. .’ Roby’s favourite axiom, “ the 
thought digs out the word,” led him to dig in the graveyards 
of colloquial English. Here is a conversation from Windle- 
shaw Abbey, the speakers being the fair but lowly Marian 
and her suitor (Prince Rupert in disguise), that makes 
Mr. Moore’s page of Waverley sound like the spontaneous 
outpourings of an impulsive heart : 

‘*Thou dost wrong me,” said the cavalier; and he took her hand 
tenderly, almost unresistingly, fora moment. ‘ I would wear thee 
as my heart’s best jewel, and inlay thee in its shrine. It is but 
fitting that the life thou hast preserved should be rendered unto 
thee.” 

‘* Nay, sir,”’ said she, withdrawing her hand, “ my pride forbids it; 
ay, pride, equal, if not superior to your own. I would not be the 
wife of a prince on these terms; nor on any other. ‘ Be not 
unequally yoked.’ Will not this wholesome precept hold even ina 
carnal and worldly sense? I would not endure the feeling of 
inferiority, even from a husband. ’Twould but be servitude the 
more galling, because I could neither persuade myself into an 
equality, nor rid me of the chain.” 

“Thou dost reason wondrously, maiden.” 

So strong was Roby’s literary conscience that he could 
not bring himself to use the same word twice on a page, but 
must hunt feverishly after circumlocutions. Thus, in a 
conversation between a shoemaker and a tailor, the latter 
becomes ‘‘ the stitcher of seams,” “‘ the knight of the iron 
thimble,” “‘a man of shreds and patches,” and the story 
itself is swamped inthe various complications of ‘ good 
Saxon.” His flat-footed excursions into humour are 
fortunately rare. 

The thousand-and-more pages of the Traditions of 
Lancashire can only be swallowed in minute doses. And 
yet for anyone who, for the sake of the matter, can bear 
with tangled stories, long digressions and turgid prose, 
there is still a charm in these legends of hill and dale, of 
abbey, wood and moorland; a charm, too, even in Roby’s 
verbose pictures of a wild and lovely country that for the 
most part has long since vanished in the smoke of industrial 


progress. J. M. SHELMERDINE. 


THE LAST MAGNIFICENCE 


OMPOUS, gaunt, irresolute 
Old trees range up the hill 
Dazed that to-day confute 
Despair with bland goodwill. 


Mocked and left by driving hopes 
And spasms of grappling greed, 
In tardy sunshine gropes 

Each frame too lorn to feed 


Ravaged memories with sweetness, 
Or rumple scanty bronze 

Mere shell of frail completeness 
Which, viewing, young heart runs 


Fired with lust to wear thin glory, 
The sunlight’s dupe, and glum 
These tell him not that story 
Whose pangs have left them numb. 
T. SturGE Moore. 
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Casual Papers 


OLD BRISACH 
TT extent to which places famous in the history of 


war lose their importance and their effect upon 

the mind of contemporaries varies along a scale 
which reaches from complete forgetfulness to active con- 
temporary use. At one end of such a scale, for instance, 
you have Portsmouth, Verdun, the Brenner; at the other, 
the zero end, or nearly approaching to zcro, I should 
specially quote as an example Old Brisach. 

It is a fair guess that out of a hundred men well instructed 
in the general history of Europe, perhaps one may be familiar 
with the name; and even those who have read military 
history considerably have for the most part forgotten that 
point which, in one of the critical moments of Europe, 
was the centre of observation—a point upon the fate of 
which depended all our future. Old Brisach, then, is of 
the forgotten things: the arch-forgotten. It is so forgotten 
that it knows itself to be forgotten. It even asks the few 
who visit it at all to visit it in connection with sundry old 
stories of the Middle Ages which have nothing to do with 
its brief moment of glory and disaster and its playing of 
a high human part; and I know of at least two guide-books 
which give its name and tell you nothing of what it was. 

In the years just before the outbreak of the Great 
Rebellion in England, at the opening of the second third 
of the seventeenth century, the last effort was being made 
and war almost universal waged to determine this issue : 
whether Christendom should be reunited in religion and 
therefore in culture, or whether nationalism and a profound 
division between the culture of the north and the south 
should be the chief marks of her future. Upon the one side 
of this prodigious struggle stood the Hapsburg cousins, 
who governed the Empire, Spain and the New World. On 
the other stood the French Monarchy, that fraction of the 
Netherlands which had successfully rebelled against the 
Spanish King, and the Protestant Princes of Germany. 
The latter conquered, for they were successful in frustrating 
the efforts of the former. They did not conquer in the sense 
that they won a decisive battle of a definite campaign or 
positively imposed their wills upon their opponents; but 
their resistance was effective, and well before the end of 
the struggle in 1648 it was clear that the future would lie 
with nationalism and with a divided Europe. 

For the success of the Hapsburg effort it was essential 
that the then overwhelming military power of Spain should 
be constantly in touch with the Empire and able to reach 
the revolted provinces in the Netherlands. For this double 
task it had two avenues of approach: certain passes in the 
Alps, and the narrow way west of the hills and using water- 
supply along the Rhine valley. Now along this last, which 
may be regarded as a chain the breaking of any link in which 
would break the whole, Brisach was the main strong point. 
It stood on its fine, steep, isolated rock above the Rhine, 
overlooking beyond the stream the Alsatian plain towards 
Colmar and the Vosges, with the country of the Black Forest 
behind it. Bernard of Saxe Weimar besieged it with no 
very large forces, certainly less than twenty thousand men, 
and probably in useful effectives not much more than twelve 
thousand; and it fell. He was in the pay of the French, 
but he had been promised as his reward to be made a sort 
of sovereign of a German Alsace. He died in the midst 
of his triumph, while all Northern Europe and France were 
reeling witli the news that the enemy’s main artery had been 
cut. A French officer in his service, surviving him, persuaded 
the victorious force to hand over the fruits of their victory 


to the French King—and upon that fall of Brisach, the 
capture of that embattlemented rock above the Rhine, 
was founded the French hold on Alsace, with all that has 
come of it—the independence of Holland, the general success 
of the opposition to the Hapsburgs, the failure of the 
Austrian and Spanish effort. 

If history were a living thing to men, or were taught as 
it should be in our schools, the Rock of Brisach would mean 
a great deal more than the Rock of Gibraltar. I should 
blush to say that I was the only modern man who ever 
visited it for the sake of the siege—I am sure that would be 
nonsense; but at any rate I found it quite deserted, and 
no one in Freiburg or in Colmar, its two neighbours, aware 
of any pilgrimage to the place, however rare. To visit it 
and stand upon its platform (it is a tiny town, hardly more 
than a fort) was like going to an empty tomb, rifled of 
treasure. I heard that tourists would come and see the big 
church, but nothing more. I looked down over those small 
man-made precipices of wall and had below me the ground 
which had decided our fate; but I have never come across 
anyone who had travelled to experience that emotion. 
The little shallow Rhine goes rapidly by, crossed by a crazy 
bridge of boats; and in the air all about is silence. So much 
for Old Brisach. I should like to put it under glass. There 
is another thing in connection with that ought-to-be 
immortal name: the contrast between Old Brisach and 
New. The better part of a lifetime after the fall of the 
fortress Louis XIV. had to restore it to Austria. But he 
was determined not to restore the key value which Old 
Brisach had held. So on the opposite bank, to command 
the crossing, he made of one piece, artificially, New Brisach. 
And nowhere in Europe will you see the contrast between 
the last warfare of the old days and the warfare of the new 
more vivid. Old Brisach on its clean, stubborn, precipitous 
rock, had been, since the Roman legions first came there, 
dependent upon the aboriginal principle of a stronghold : 
that it should be a place dominating the attack, difficult to 
assault from below, steep, giving every advantage to the 
possessor of the crown thereof against men on foot who 
would attempt to swarm up its sides. New Brisach is on 
the dead flat plain, and is strong through earth, trench and 
rampart and the star-work which the genius of Vauban 
both summarised and founded. The plan of it might be 
quoted as a perfect paradigm, a little model, of what the 
fortress of the precise and regular warfare which opens 
with the campaigns of Louis XIV. and ends with the Great 
War should be. It is especially a model of those enclosed 
works which everywhere bear testimony to the sieges that 
run from the ’sixties of the seventeenth century to the 
Crimea. Whether it has itself ever stood a regular siege 
I do not know; but it was designed for the most prolonged 
resistance; and that immense husk of earthwork and wall 
and moat surrounding the small kernel of the exact little 
regular town within—just sufficient to harbour its garrison 
and no more—is still a marvel perfectly preserved. It 
would have delighted the eye of Sterne’s Corporal, and 
would have spurred to eagerness in its capture the eye of 
John Churchill, who tackled its predecessor at Bouchain. 

To visit New Brisach, and then Old Brisach after it, is to 
visit two museum specimens taken out of two eras, and yet 
one man could have lived from presence in youth at the 
siege of Old Brisach to hearing in old age of New Brisach’s 
completion. To visit the two to-day is like peering in some 
collection of armament, first at an arquebus, then at a rifle. 
And both are dead. Both are fossils. As fossils I hope 
they will be retained. Profoundly do I hope that the 
iconoclastic French will not in a fit of progress level the 
sombre tracery of Vauban’s masterpiece. As profoundly 
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do I hope, and with more security, that the reverent Germans 
will not touch a stone of the walls which surrendered to 
Bernard. There they stand, looking at each other, twins, 
forgotten, emblems, proud (I suppose), silent. Go some day 
and look at them. It is worth while. 


H. BeEtvoc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Singermann. By Myron Brinic. Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 
Redheap. By Norman Linpsay. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
The Three Marys. By Freperick NIvEN. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Here is Thy Victory. By Iris Barry. Elkin Mathews and 

Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

Good Sir John. By Puase Fenwick Gaye. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
A Certain Jesus. By Iwan Nascuiwin. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
One’s experience of some books seems to be so much more than 
that of reading them. If a novelist, with the infinite ways open 
to him, happens to succeed in being interesting on every page, the 
mere physical wear and tear to one’s mind, the capers it has 
been led to perform, the acrobatics, seem to have left the act of 
reading far behind. I have not read Mr. Myron Brinig’s Singer- 
mann; that is surely not what Ihave done. I have raced, panted, 
plunged, leapt (but no, not skipped) through the pages of a book 
in which the interest and the beauty keep one thus actively 
exercised. Moses and Rebecca Singermann, first Roumanians, 
then Americans, and always Jews, have a long life-story told in 
these abundant pages ; and their children, seven streaks of Singer- 
mann, are picked out by the author each in turn from the semi- 
obscurity of family life. Moses keeps a clothes-store. He is a 
hard husband and father and a keen business-man—but he is 
also ‘“‘ sorrowful and eternally questioning Israel.” Judaism 
as a rigid faith is diffused in the children to Jewish vision and 
romance and music. Mr. Brinig is an author of indefatigable 
knowledge and patience. When he has told you everything 
about a character he tells you something more, and it may be 
something that seems to contradict the rest; but as he proceeds 
with the fuller version the new facts take their place with the old, 
and one has the impression of truth making a larger and larger 
circle. A touch of beauty or tragedy or merely accuracy is 
constantly being added to the seemingly-complete sum of things. 
The way, for instance, in which a passionate Christian Science faith 
is added to the cold, handsome and money-getting Daisy, a 
Singermann wife, is one of the things that become credible 
through their unlikelihood. And the way failure in his prize- 
fighting-bouts seems to contradict Sol’s hard competent strength ; 
and an unhappy love for a loose woman changes the whole 
existence of the gay, faithless David; and the way the ecstasy of 
Rachel Singermann’s love suffers nothing from the knowledge of 
her lover’s boastful lying—all show how Mr. Brinig is following 
some track larger than that followed by little sequences and 
consistencies. He does not miss the unexpected thing, but 
neither is he bored by the expected. His descriptions are har- 
moniously prosaic and imaginative—as in that of the Rabbi 
Lachter, with his red beard that falls in the shape of a W, who 
kills chickens and butchers cattle in the stockyard, purveying 
spiritual and bodily nourishment without a very marked distinc- 
tion—the indestructible rabbi, “‘a tradition in the town, a 
fragment of his faith’s immoriality.” Love and feuds jostle 
each other among Singermanns, or suddenly become the same 
thing. Moses and Joseph, father and son, owners of rival stores, 
meet after years of estrangement, when Moses lies on his deathbed. 

*“You here, Joe? Bring up a chair and sit by me. You got a 
fine business now, I hear. The best trade in the block, they tell me. 
How was your last shipment of gloves from Dennison? They must 
be crazy, them people, putting out such cheap materials.” 

Joseph looked at his father’s eyes, and he saw them holding out 
welcome and love, pitifully ; two eyes, filled with innumerable pictures 
and all the scenes a man of action gets into himself through life. 

**T told Harry to write them a letter,” said Moses. ‘I said to 
Harry, write so: ‘Gentlemen, your shipment of gloves received, 
and in reply would state, What’s come over you people?’”’’ But 
Moses’ voice was very low, and between words he sought for breath, 
sharply. He pulled breath from the air and held it, but he tried to 
make out to Joseph that it was only a slight indisposition, Every 


time he spoke, he gasped for breath and held it grimly, and then his 
eyes said, ‘‘ Just a little sickness ’'m ashamed of.” 





“* And I wrote them a letter,” affirmed Joseph, “ and I said, ‘ For 
people what have been in business fifty years, like you claim to be, 
you certainly put out a poor grade of leather gauntlets.’” And 
then Joseph said, tenderly, ‘“‘ I guess you ain’t feeling so well, Papa.” 

““No. No, I ain’t been feeling so well,’ confessed Moses, and 
looked deeply ashamed. 

Mr. Brinig has a quite unusual conviction of beauty under all] 
appearances, and it is when he is dealing with sordid themes that 
one is most conscious of this. His insight may not amount to 
genius, but it is what no genius could be without. 

After Singermann, another drapery store, in an Australian 
provincial town, occupies the background of Redheap, a novel of 
adolescent absorption in sexual adventures. We are rushed from 
the shrubbery, where one young Piper is concealed with a lover, 
just in time to catch another couple on the verandah; on the 
hill a third embrace is to be spied upon—while something also 
flutters in the parsonage hedge. The discontent, the satisfactions, 
the cruelties of the young lives thus preoccupied, are made to 
exclude one single saving grace or decency; but though one may 
wish one did not have to feel that anything pleasing would have 
to be omitted as quite outside the scope of this book, there is not 
one line of what is included that has not got the wit and the 
sting of truth. The two Piper sisters, who cannot meet each 
other’s eyes, since one delights to steal lovers and the other 
writhes under the torture of being robbed; the youth George, 
who knows nothing but girls; the deceits and the contraceptions, 
fill nearly every chink of the life of Redheap, except the enlivening 
chink through which Grandpa Piper is to be observed, refusing 
to relinquish his hold upon the finances of the drapery business 
by means of a dense senility whose artfulness can never be 
established. What a rare and excellent gift of comedy goes to 
the making of Grandpa Piper! But out of what material has 
Mr. Lindsay made Mr. Kneebones, with his absurd name and 
appearance, his gin-loving wife, and, so that he shall be more 
absurd, his vainer and vainer protests against the seduction of 
his daughter in her teens by a drinking, girl-hunting youth also 
in his teens? One is certain that if Mr. Lindsay had happened 
to think of any other missile to throw at Mr. Kneebones he 
would have been glad to make use of it—so much more detestable 
is parental authority than the degradations it is directed against. 
But, of course, this expert, subtle talent of Mr. Lindsay’s for 
describing embarrassments and ignominies is not anywhere 
concerned with what may be called a liking. (Is it possible that 
there is a touch of unobjectionableness about Mrs. Piper? Just 
an accidental suggestion?) But if all grace or decency are 
omitted, it is by intention and not incompetently, for Mr. Lindsay 
is talented enough for anything. It is a notable performance 
this remembering of everything one would like to forget, and 
now will perhaps never be able to forget. 

For such a book The Three Marys provides too mild an 
antidote. It is difficult to think that this story of twenty-five 
years ago was not written twenty-five years ago, so convincingly 
unconscious is Mr. Niven of any artistic problems for his painter 
hero, so certain is he that if a woman broke off a conversation 
with a wistful husband to keep an appointment with her masseuse, 
the innuendo was terrific. But the simplification of life yesterday, 
before to-day’s problems arose, has overlapped onto every page 
of the book. Hearts were not broken twenty-five years ago; 
influenza with not more than a touch of pneumonia was enough 
to betoken the stricken man’s condition. One may wonder how 
so light a convention has survived the intervening realism of 
fiction, but it is a pleasant evasion, not by any means all loss. 
A different kind of excursion away from life is provided in 
Miss Iris Barry’s interesting book, where a main fantastic idea 
is worked out in humble and dismal surroundings. In narrowing 
the scope of her characters, Miss Barry has done nothing to cramp 
her theme; her little people and her great events are reconciled 
with careful concealed art, as she cedes to one a jog-trot style 
and to the other a grave and beautiful imagination. 

The intention in Good Sir John is to look at Falstaff when 
Shakespeare is not looking at him—not to know, indeed, that 
Shakespeare has ever looked at him. But as with Miss Fenwick 
Gaye we proceed to strip Falstaff of that accident of Shakespeare 
that befell him, and look for him in a different tavern and on 
a different battlefield, he is hard to find. The search is through 
a faded-tapestry England, made with a little history but not 
with any threads of imagination. And when Falstaff appears 
—long after he appears—we look for him still. There is some fat 
and some lust and some laziness, but no man. Those few 
assembled attributes certainly do not make the Falstaff we are 
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conscientiously trying to forget; they do not make anyone. 
After some pleasant and attentive reading, I cannot feel that 
I know Miss Fenwick Gaye’s Sir John Falstaff but thank heaven 
that I know someone of his name. 

A Certain Jesus proclaims itself a novel. But the gospels, 
even when adapted to a purely human Christ, and enlarged by 
interesting glimpses of Mosaic law and customs and a deplorable 
gloss of sentiment, are really doubtful fiction. Challenges to the 
reader’s susceptibilities cannot successfully be ignored even 
under that heading. For appreciation of this elaborate and 
studious work, sympathy with its ambition is necessary—the 
ambition to take the figure of Christ out of the ruck of divinity 
in which it has been submerged and exalt it into the figure of 
a good man, and to take the gospels from their narrow confines 
and dignify them and raise them to the status of a novel. 

PROTEUS. 


TRUE AND FALSE CULTURE 


The Meaning of Culture. By Jonn Cowper Powys. Cape. 
10s. 6d. 

Few words have suffered more at the hands of well-meaning 
people than the word “ culture.’ As often used, it indicates 
external accomplishments of the mind rather than its internal 
growth, the perfume of knowledge rather than its substance, 
refined superficiality, and perhaps priggishness. 

It is a bold task for any writer to set out to rehabilitate 
a word so demeaned and perverted. It is only possible for 
Mr. Powys because he has more than talent—he has a force which 
puts his convictions beyond the reach of cavil or suspicion. 
He begins where Matthew Arnold left off. Or rather, he chooses 
to ignore Matthew Arnold, perhaps because he feels that the 
stream which flowed from his pure source has been too muddied 
in its transit. Better to make a fresh start. Also it may be that 
an author who owes much to Arnold may shrink from the 
churlishness of exposing that strain of propaganda in him which 
is utterly alien to his own conception of culture. 

Indeed, if we would look for some external source of Mr. Powys’s 
culture we should find it in Walter Pater, and more especially 
the Pater of Marius the Epicurean—in Marius, cultivating the 
recesses of his own soul, exploring all the possibilities of intellectual 
sensation, now submitting to the self-discipline of the Stoics, 
and now roaming curiously and observantly with the Cyrenaics, 
developing a character and sensibility which will be free from 
all intellectual tyrannies and open to all the spiritual delights 
of experience. Culture, for Mr. Powys, is that by means of which 
we develop, not an ideal character, but the utmost proper to our 
own character, so that we become ourselves, in Ibsen’s sense, 
more fully, and so that ‘“‘we may enjoy the most exciting 
sensations that life offers; and enjoy them over the longest 
possible extension of time.” 

The art of self-culture begins with a deeper awareness, borne in 
upon us by some sharp emotional shock or little by little like an 
insidious, rarefied air, of the marvel of our being alive at all; 
alive in a world as startling and mysterious, as lovely and horrible, 
as the one we live in. Self-culture without some kind of integrated 
habitual manner of thinking is apt to fail us just when it is wanted 
most. To be a cultured person is to be a person with some kind 
of original philosophy. 

And so the ‘‘ cultured man ”’ must have a philosophy, but it 
will not be that of the ‘“‘ merely educated’ man who “ holds 
his philosophical views as if they were so many pennics in his 
pocket.” There will be “‘ no gap or lacuna between his opinions 
and his life.’ He will not shrink from the hard work of thinking, 
but will only be satisfied with the result when his philosophising 
has resolved itself into visions of life which can be enjoyed “‘ like 
bodily feeling.” At the depths of a man’s culture there should 
be “ some sort of grim, stark, bed-rock philosophising,” and the 
emotions with which he will approach the mystery of the 
Universe will be those of “intense gratitude and intense 
defiance.” 

Thus Mr. Powys would have his man of culture develop the 
prid of the egoist and the superman, along with the humility 
of the Christian and the graciousness of an artist. He will be 
grateful for what his soul can rejoice in and turn to its profit; 
but, confident in his own developed rightness, he will defy the 
Universe by ignoring or forgetting its ugly assaults. He is both 
Stoic and Epicurean. The pains of the world he overlooks; 
its pleasures he cultivates and spiritualises, and has always at 
his beck and call. Thus he shows us the use that may be made 


of literature. At all times the possession of it in our memories 
will increase our awareness and our more vivid responses to 
daily life; it will be oil for feeding the sacred flame. We shall 
not be mere “ students ’’; we shall dodge mere ‘ problems ”’ ; 
we shall share the world of each poet whom we read, and people 
our society with the characters of the novelists. And so with 
art; and so with music; and so with religion—we shall not 
leave out of our culture the great religion-influence which has 
dominated the life of the world and has played so special a part 
in the last two thousand years. We shall hold that it is 
‘““ unpardonable to persecute any opinion,” and shall remember 
that “religion has kept clean and open, facing the unknown 
outer spaces, a postern-window in the prison of the self which 
common sense might only too easily have allowed to get blurred 
or shut.” 

““The unspoken creed of culture implies an obstinate deter- 
mination to be happy at all costs”’; its attitude is laisser faire 
towards others; it is compassionate and courteous; it will 
protest against nothing but cruelty; its retort to the uncultured 
will be “ironic submission ... wary and sly, weary and 
patient, humble and proud”; its enemies are the enemies of 
tolerance, light, pity and imagination; it meets these obstacles 
by acquiring ‘‘ the art of forgetting.’ Its task, in the face of 
an ugly world, is not to save that world, but to “save the 
individual.” 

Mr. Powys would admit that “ culture ” is necessarily confined 
to the few—and perhaps in that he is right. But he goes further. 
He really confines it to those who are prepared to live exclusively 
the theoretic life, and there seems to be no place in his philosophy 
for a compromise between the theoretic and the practical. He 
condemns as ugly and evil the mechanism, speed, hustle, noise 
and excitement of modern life; and in consequence his man of 
culture who may be condemned to live in the midst of it escapes 
its routine by looking within for his variety, and avoids the 
assault of modernity by shutting his eyes to it. 

We are driven to the conclusion that a man of culture who 
might happen to be in business in this Philistine world—and he 
admits such a possibility—must necessarily take no interest in 
his business. Presumably he would get the “ sack,” but would 
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face the situation with mingled “ gratitude 
He will talk with friends, but never argue. 
chatter and talk nonsense he will cultivate the art of not 
listening. He will refrain from taking sides in polities. He will 
not care to champion causes, knowing that each cause and its 
opposite have equal interest. 

But so unwilling is he to withhold admiration from any 
generous instinct that he admits there may be moments when 
our own culture may be at variance ‘“ with some laborious form 
of practical work ’’—and here he disarms us by making the 
supreme sacrifice: ‘One feels instinctively that there are 
occasions when culture must be unhesitatingly sent to the Devil.” 
And so it happens, that just when we were feeling that he was 
making too little allowance for the common pleasures, and that 
he was condemning as unfit for culture the whole of that modern 
world which it is our business to live in and develop, just, in fact, 
when we were discovering that he was restoring to culture that 
very unpracticalness and priggishness which has won it so bad 
a name, his genuine culture comes to the rescue and consigns 
his own theories to the Devil. By this impulsive sacrifice of 
the whole of his case, Mr. Powys illogically and_ brilliantly 
saves it. R. A. Scort-JAMEs. 


RICHELIEU’S CHOICE 


By Hinarer Be..oc. 


and defiance.” 
Amongst those who 


Richelieu. Ernest Benn. 21s. 


It has become the fashion to describe Nationalism as a new 
thing. Bernard Shaw would make of Joan of Arc the prophet 
of Nationalism; his Cauchon finds that she entertains the 
dangerous idea of France for the French, England for the English, 
and Spain for the Spaniards; to the Roman Catholic Church 
this is heresy; it is anti-Catholic, anti-Christian; there is only 
one realm—that of Christ’s Kingdom. Mr. Hilaire Belloc now 
makes of Richelieu the great protagonist of Nationalism; and 
although he agrees that Richelieu was in matters of faith and of 
ritual a good Catholic, yet he represents him as, more or less 
consciously, the most terrible adversary of the Catholic Church. 

Richelieu is represented as having to choose between 
Nationalism and Catholicism. He chose Nationalism. He 
tolerated the French Huguenots, as Huguenots, in his efforts to 
unify the State; was ruthless to them only in so far as they were 
rebels; and he sought support for France, against the Catholic 
Empire and Spain, among the Protestant Princes of Germany, 
eventually launching like a thunderbolt the Protestant Gustavus 
Adolphus against the Emperor. Thus Richelieu, too, was a 
heretic, though a Cardinal of the Church, and he is chiefly 
responsible for ; 

the permanent deflection of Europe, from his time to ours, into a 

state which leaves Christians divided doubly: for it has broken 

Christendom into a mosaic of nationalities; erecting the worship of 

nationality into a religion to replace the ancient religion whereby 

Europe came to be; and it has left a line of cleavage between the 

Catholic and the Protestant culture which has become a gulf 

increasing before our eyes. 

That is, if one reads aright, the thesis of Mr. Belloc. He would 
appear to be torn between his admiration for the consummate 
genius of the great statesman, and his regret for the disastrous 
results, from a Catholic and European standpoint, of the Cardinal’s 
subordination of Catholicism to Nationalism. 

Nobody can handle history in its great lines better than 
Mr. Belloc. His generalisations are supported by a mass of 
argumentation, but one is never lost in a labyrinth of detail. 
One sees the whole thing as from a height; the relation of the 
different parts; the remote causes and the later consequences. 
It is all superbly set out with diagrammatic clearness. That is, 
one feels, how it should have been; it is so beautifully clarified 
and convincing. Perhaps it would be a pity to examine the thesis 
too closely; to suggest that there were Nationalists before 
Richelieu or even Joan of Arc; that Nationalism, for instance, 
was peculiarly the religion of the Jews, though they became 
Nationalists without a nation; and that there were in Europe, 
before France became centralised and nationally conscious under 


Richelieu, great homogeneous nations, sometimes Catholic, 
sometimes Protestant. Can it be true that if we were all 


Catholics, or all Protestants, we would not fight each other? 
The newness of Nationalism may be questioned, and the antinomy 
of Nationalism and Catholicism may properly be challenged. 
But this is, let us admit, largely a matter of words. According 
to Mr. Belloc’s definition of Nationalism, Richelieu was the 
supreme Nationalist ; in the modern sense he made France: and, 


oe ane 


making France, he was one of the founders, if not, as Mr. Belloc 
claims, the founder, of modern Europe. 

It would be strange if one were to find oneself in complete 
agreement with so profoundly original (original in presentation 
if not always in historic doctrine), so strongly opinionated, so 
deliberately provocative, a writer as Mr. Belloc. Precisely when 
he says something with which one violently disagrees is he most 
interesting and illuminating. One would not have him other- 
wise. One would very much have him as he is, with his extra- 
ordinary force and sharpness. When he is dealing with past 
events his simplifications have the value of those little topo- 
graphical designs that he likes to put in his books; they are not 
true as photographs are true, but they are true as plans are true. 
It is when he projects these past events into the present that the 
polemist overlays the historian. It may be that Richelieu and 
Father Joseph, having to choose between France and Rome, or 
rather Austria, chose France; that they preferred a united 
France to a united Germany; and in preferring a united France 
preferred a disunited Europe, with Protestantism advancing in 
triumph over Catholicism. Catholicism, as a supreme European 
force, merely meant the might of the Hapsburgs, and, had the 
Hapsburgs won, the Pope would have become their private 
chaplain. The issue was not really religious; the alternative to 
Nationalism was not Catholicism but Imperialism. There were, 
even in Richelieu’s day, many interests and passions which cut 
clean across religious belief. Richelieu saw it so, because it was 
so, not because he made it so. But certainly in our own day, 
Mr. Belloc’s picture of a Europe essentially divided between the 
original Catholic culture and the more lately erected Protestant 
culture is far too simple. Diplomacy would be hard put to it 
to round up the nations into Protestant and Catholic camps. 
Catholics and Protestants fight side by side against other 
Protestants and Catholics—exactly as under Richelieu. They 
do not think of themselves as Catholics and Protestants at all. 
That is not the real internal conflict of Europe. Nor was it for 
Richelieu and his contemporaries, though the religious issue in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries often served as a pretext 
and a cover for dynastic, personal, national and imperial 
ambitions. 

No matter: this view of Mr. Belloc colours the fringes of his 
book; it does not affect the body of the book, in which he sets 
down impartially all the relevant facts about the great episodes 
in which the Cardinal was involved. In this spirited, admirable 
biography Mr. Belloc is completely fair, perhaps more than fair, 
to Richelieu, who wrought, he holds, so well for France, but 
so badly for Europe and Christendom. His portrait of his 
subject (drawn after the portrait of Philip of Champaigne which 
is in the Louvre) gives the quality of Mr. Belloc’s writing and 
treatment : 


He stands there in his red robes, the delicacy of his fingers 
enhanced by the slight weight of his biretta, and is in the act of 
attention as though at audience: the spare figure seeming taller 
than it is through a certain air of concealed dominion: the carriage 
erect and yet ready to io boned somewhat by the weight of thought : 
his sparse hair long and dark against the exquisite fineness of his 
pallor: the brows arched, exaggerated and steeply into the broad 
forehead so that he seems “ fixed in surprise ””—but beneath them 
those eves. How shall I describe those eyes? There is in them a 
discretion but a reserve of power, an acceptance without advance, 
an observation without admittance (windows, not doors), which, 
as you watch them, increase upon you as might the expression of 
the living man. They are a sheath to a sword; but a sheath trans- 
parent. They are watchers not hidden though guarded, and guarded 
by nothing more apparent than a kind of neutrality which is much 
more than indifference but less than vigour. It is as though they 
were designed to convey all whatsoever to the mind inwards, but, 
from that mind outward, to give no more than the giver intended 
whether of measured courtesy or exact blame. It is difficult to 
conceive in them anger or any other intensity for all that lives behind 
them lies far within... But from them, as from the firm, slight 
lips between the military moustache and beardlet of that pointed 
face, with its fine arched nose and drawn lines at the mouth, came 
decisions unchangeable and orders which moulded a world. 


His vignettes of the people who surrounded Richelieu are ex- 
ceptionally vivid—the vignettes of Louis XIII., of the Queen, 
Anne of Austria, of the Queen Mother, Marie de Médicis, of 
Gaston, Duke of Orléans, of the true chief of the Huguenot 
rebellion, the Duke of Bouillon, and of others. The political 


circumstances, domestic and foreign, are stated with a rare 
economy of words; and, like a new Plutarch, Mr. Belloc makes 
a curious comparison of Richelieu and Bismarck. The first half 
of his book sets the stage and indicates the nature of Richelieu s 
The second half of the book relates the process 


achievement. 
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of the achievement, and is a stimulating narrative. It deals 
swiftly but adequately with the various stages of Richelieu’s 
policy at home and abroad—the affair of the Valtelline, the siege 
of La Rochelle, the famous Day of Dupes, and Richelieu’s 
relations with Gustavus Adolphus. The position and aims of 
Spain and the Empire are put in a dry light; and, above all, 
the accomplishment of Richelieu in creating a centralised France, 
which is, despite the vicissitudes of time and the changes of 
institutions, the foundation and framework of the France of 
to-day, is etched with sure strokes. It would be platitudinous 
to say that only Mr. Belloc could have written this book; nobody 
but its author could have written any book; but the breadth 
and the power and the incisiveness which are displayed are 
qualities which are peculiarly Mr. Belloc’s own. 
PETER VERNON. 


PLAY THINGS 
The Russian Theatre. By R. 
Grecor. Harrap. £5 5s. 
Producing Plays. By C.B.Purpom. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Hammersmith Hoy. 
21s. 
Eleonora Duse. By E. A. RHemnnarpr. 
Vagabonds and Puppets. By 


7s. 6d. 


FOLOe-MILLER and JOSEPH 


By Nice, Piayrarr. Faber and Faber. 


16s. 
WILKINSON. 


Secker. 


WALTER Bles. 


All arts reach their highest when they result in works by pro- 
fessionals who have not lost the spirit and zest of the amateur— 
men, that is, to whom opus is so necessary and so entrancing 
that labor, even labor improbus, takes on something of the quality 
of opus. The vilest toil catches the comfortable fragrance of 
delightful work. True of all arts, this is perhaps truest of the 
art of the theatre, of play-acting, play-producing and even play- 
writing—for a man with a natural genius for play-writing will 
be ready to alter, to add, or to omit as he sees that which came 
from his brain becoming part of the life of other men and women. 
Indeed, those of us who saw Porgy could hardly help feeling that 
the best kind of play was not finished even when a great company 
of actors had done their best with it, but the audience might 
stand up, singing, and add something to that moving drama. 
It is the mark of the greatest plays that an audience is needed ; 
and the plain methods by which East End audiences used to 
interfere, not always only by words, with the villain’s activities 
or the heroine’s sufferings, represent something which should be 
always felt by the most sophisticated audience in the presence of 
true drama. 

In reading the essay with which Herr Fiilép-Miller prefaces 
Dr. Gregor’s magnificent series of illustrations, it is difficult 
not to believe that the great merits of the Russian theatre are 
due in no small part to the Russian audience; and that the 
comparative poverty and degradation of the English theatre is 
due to the English audience, to the absence of the artistically 
self-conscious, critical and intelligent audiences that make 
possible the great artistic theatres of the world. This 
impression is confirmed on reading Sir Nigel Playfair’s delightful 
book of reminiscences. Sir Nigel has put us all under his debt 
by productions so exquisitely right, so intelligently arranged to 
go just so far, with moments of sheer, if artificial beauty when the 
words demanded loveliness, that we sometimes forget how narrow 
his range has been. In this book he wonders at the comparative 
failure of When Crummles Played—that delightful entertainment 
in which a company of astonishing talent performed Lillo’s George 
Barnwell. Yet surely the explanation is simple. Lillo, absurd 
as he often is, is sincere, and his play, especially when Miss 
Miriam Lewes was on the stage, was too much for the gallant 
adventure at burlesquing it—quite suddenly real emotion, real 
tragic feeling appeared on the stage, and even Mr. Ernest Thesiger 
ceased to be funny, and became a figure of pathos. The London 
stage, that is, has small room (except at the ** Old Vic *’), save on 
rare occasions, for plays which do not lend themselves to light 
treatment. The outcry against the “ intellectual’? drama is 
often ca protest against an emotional drama, a drama of deep 
feeling; and sometimes one suspects that intense feeling 
will only be tolerated when allied with what the London 
provincial thinks is “intellectual”, as in Tchehov’s plays. 
Yet things are getting better. After all, disappointing as 
it was to Sir Nigel, the failure of When Crummles Played 
was not, in itself, an unhopeful thing; and the run of 


Charles and Mary shows what can be done by a determined 
producer to make a fit audience. In the making of audiences 
the many amateur dramatic companies can be extraordinarily 
useful. The interest felt in the drama in small country towns and 
villages is of admirable augury for the future of the English 
theatre; and its general reform may very well come from these 
praiseworthy experiments. The burden of these performances 
falls mainly on the producer; and the play’s success depends far 
more on him than does the success of a play acted by professionals, 
Sometimes the village or town has the luck to have in it a man 
or woman with a natural genius for production ; but most producers 
will be glad of the assistance afforded by Mr. Purdom’s book. 
It is full of shrewd sense, and Mr. Purdom’s advice is based on his 
own considerable experience. 

The range of the actor’s craft could hardly be better illustrated 
than by the distance between The Russian Theatre and Vagabonds 
and Puppets, nor its essential unity. The magnificent series of 
illustrations, lavish in number and in execution in the huge 
book on the Russian stage has more than one that recalls, 
deliberately or by accident, the artless, artful simplicity of the 
puppets with which Mr. Wilkinson amuses his audiences. It is 
a pity that his book has no illustrations, though Mr. Wilkinson’s 
deft and racy prose brings before the reader with charm and 
fidelity the scenes he portrays. Of the five books on our 
table this is most a book: it is literature on a subject that often 
evades with singular success the appeals of a sister art. Sir 
Nigel’s, too, is literature, of an intimate, talk-before-the-audience 
kind, sliding easily into anecdote, and having something of 
that genial button-holey quality that presumably marks con- 
versation now in the Broadway as once and still in Maiden Lane. 
Familiar figures pass through his pages, and he holds the curtain 
for them, introduces, dismisses with that grace of which he is a 
past-master. We beseech him, however, in his next edition to 
contradict his statement that in 1894 Lewis Carroll was “a very 
old gentleman ”—not even at Oxford does senility attack one 
in the first years of the ’sixties. Though it is not a very good book, 
Herr Rheinhardt’s life of Duse is one of the most moving things 
that have been published for years. Here is the greatest actress 
of her time, perhaps « .all time, the woman for whom each part 
was a new life and each performance a new experience. She 
was doomed by temperament to suffer; she was forced by 
character to act—and any who saw her in Magda or in La Citta 
Morta wondered how any actress could so act and survivethe agony 
of the performance. Her tragic life, exposed once by d’Annunzio 
in a piece of artistic caddishness that surpasses the worst of 
Byron, is here told once more, and told fully, told with sympathy, 
with anger, and with a due appreciation of the genius of a woman 
who was killed, in the end, by her demon, her superb talent 
and by the treachery of those whom she had loved and helped. 


GLADSTONE’S DAUGHTER 


Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew) : Her Diaries and Letters. Edited 
by Lucy MASTERMAN. Methuen. 2ls. 

‘A fairy princess?’ asked the present reviewer once of a 
contemporary, who had known and loved Gladstone’s favourite 
daughter in her brilliant youth. ‘* Perhaps more a gipsy princess,” 
was the reply; “‘ only—not quite that either!” And then she 
quoted Wordsworth’s lines : 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

It is a drawback to be a Great Man’s son. But what immense 
fun to be his daughter! And did ever daughter enjoy it more 
than the Mary Gladstone who became Mrs. Drew? Flashes of 
her gay radiance and gusto come back across the diaries and 
letters which Mrs. Masterman has now most admirably edited. 
And yet there seems something missing. 

Hitherto posterity had viewed her in a glass darkly; had 
divined her out of the correspondences lavished on her by great 
men much older than herself—by Lord Acton and Ruskin. 
Krom the depth of these one inferred a similar depth in the girl 
to whom they were addressed; a range of unworldly thought, 
a spirituality, like that in the Burne-Jones drawing of her which 
here stands as a frontispiece. But her own pen gives little trace 
of it. She reports deep sayings of others; she essays none 
herself. The sparkle and swiftness of her diary are those of a 
shallow stream. Was she really so superficial? Was it just her 





quick sympathy and striking presence—the “ great wild eyes ” 
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that bewitched Tennyson—which led prophets and seers to 
hypostatise in her the visions that were really their own? Or 
had she those depths after all, and is it rather her half-trained 
pen which never learned to express them on paper? Who knows? 
No riddle is more baffling than this very old one of the give-and- 
take between a worshipped woman and her men worshippers. 

When we turn to the shallows, all is well. She gives a gallery 
of thumbnail sketches of eminent Victorians comparable with 
those of Lady Augusta Stanley (rather earlier) and of Mrs. Sidney 
Webb (rather later). The diary begins in 1864 when she was 
sixteen; is continuous from 1870 to 1886, when she married; 
and (after suffering some matrimonial eclipse) was revived in her 
widowhood. She grew up with eighteen others in a huge fraternity 
of two households (Gladstones and Lytteltons) whose mothers 
were sisters. Between 1866 and 1886, as her sisters married, 
she became increasingly her father’s companion; lived in a whirl, 
much like that portrayed by Mrs. Webb; and saw almost 
everyone of prominence in the worlds of politics, music, literature, 
art, and religion (but not science); besides British and foreign 
Royalties. They are all ticked off in the diary. Party divisions 
only occasionally limited her field. In the seventies the Balfour 
family (especially A. J. B., who shared her passion for music) 
were almost her closest friends. 

Her father shines all over the record; and though his daughter 


is no Boswell, some pregnant themes of his are summarised. 
Thus in 1871 : 


Papa held forth about . . . English nature as a rule. How full 
of stuff it was, and yet how disgustingly lazy. 

Which might well have been a comment of the past fifteen years. 
The statesman prized some things above statesmanship; he 
** decided the tip-toppest poet to be the tip-toppest of everything.” 
His four authors “‘ to choose as guides of life’ were Aristotle, 
St. Augustine, Dante, and Butler. Of Gambetta he said : 

He belonged to that class of Liberals whose creed had nothing to 
do with liberty, but only consisted of a war against everything that 
existed : the older and better established, the greater reason for its 
being uprooted. 

Of the dead Beaconsfield, whom he had to eulogise in public, his 
private judgment was that he ‘“ had lowered the whole standard 
of morality in politics.” The following entry (from 1884) gives 
yet another side of the G.O.M. (it is not unique) : 


I was in my room at 9.30, and heard him and Mama coming up 
the stairs singing ‘A ragamuffin husband and a rantipolling wife ” 
at the top of their voices. 

But the Victorians liked chorusing. In 1871 Mary drove in 
a brake with five Balfours (A. J. B. and Mrs. Sidgwick included), 
and they ‘“ sang glees the whole way, great fun”! 

Music was the one line in which Mary quite got past the 
flimsiness of mid-Victorian female education. She puts it all 
down to the stimulus of her great friend Hubert Parry. Just 
how far she went, it is hard to judge; but she played to Liszt, 
Gounod, and Sullivan, and accompanied Joachim. One of the 
odd modes of the day was a serious vogue for the concertina, 
especially on the part of the Balfour brothers. Trios of Handel 
and Beethoven were performed by Mary playing the piano part 
while they rendered the others on concertinas; and large areas 
of oratorio and cantata were covered similarly. Mary’s records 
of concerts, which abound (and which Mrs. Masterman seems to 
have “cut” perhaps unduly), afford an uncommonly interesting 
(because unintended) picture of the first musical renascence in 
England between 1870 and 1890 under such influences as Parry, 
Richter, Joachim, Madame Schumann, and the Hallés. 

An interesting and rather unsuspected trait of the youthful 
A. J. B. is his “ uproariousness,” particularly as a host at meals. 
The list of other figures which stand out includes Pio Nono, 
Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra, Sidney Herbert, Robert Lowe, 
Bright, Salisbury, Rosebery, Morley, Tennyson, Browning, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Jowett, Herbert Spencer, Liddon, and 
Scott Holland. We get down to W. T. Stead 
“Mr. Sala, D. Tel. reporter, rum man.” 
Richmond have their studios visited; 
with Acton as one of the chief intimates. 
abide personally : 


and even to 
Watts, Millais, and 
but Burne-Jones ranks 
Browning she could not 


He talks everybody down with his dreadful voice, and always 
places his person in such disagreeable proximity with yours and 
puffs and blows and spits in your face. I tried to think of Abt Vogler, 
but it was no use—he couldn’t ever have written it. 


** Dizzy,” it may be recalled, in one of Mr. Buckle’s volumes, 


passes similar censures. Tennyson and his impressive readings 


form quite another picture. He evidently much liked her; but 
his attitude inspired awe and shyness; and not least when (at 
the safe age of seventy) “* he kissed me” (italics hers). 


IBERIA 


A History of Iberian Civilisation. By J. P. pe OLIVEIRA Martins. 
Translated by AuBrey F. G. Beiit. Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

Fifty years have passed since Martins’ fervent and stimulating 
interpretation of Iberian history first appeared in Lisbon ; and it 
is a long time to wait for a translation of a work of such 
value, for his book has not been superseded. A few pages of 
Ganivet or Unamuno, perhaps, steal his thunder, and Altamira 
has drily reassembled the facts of Spanish history for this 
generation; but Martins commands the panorama of Iberian 
tendencies with the gestures of artist and orator ; and thereader can 
turn from the present Spanish dynastic crisis to his pages and find 
more light and understanding than in the vast literature of 
political discontent and soul-searching that has sprung up in 
Spain since 1898. A Portuguese Liberal, whose life was amply 
occupied by commerce and politics—he was for a brief period 
Minister of Finance in Lisbon—Martins yet found time to win 
a high place as a historian. He gave himself scientific airs, but 
he had neither the time nor the temperament for the balances of 
science. He was essentially the intuitive historical essayist— 
one of the swift, divining spirits who have, with a religious fervour 
that is peculiarly Iberian, rescued “the Iberian fact” from 
derision, and made it seem unexpectedly significant to the modern 
world. 

Spain has inevitably suffered from Protestant historians. 
Martins, whose intellectual lineage is of Erasmus, is yet scarcely 
capable of understanding anything that has happened north 
of the Pyrenees. His references to English and German history 
reveal a complete lack of understanding, although he makes a 
gallant attempt to draw that fine distinction between English 
and Spanish individualism. But when he keeps to Spanish soil 
Martins is excellent. He has penetrated deeply into the Spanish 
mind. Tracing the growth of the Spanish genius from its African 
source, through the long formative periods marked by the Roman, 
Visigothic and Moorish invasions to the final mould of Catholicism 
and Monarchy which gave this genius unity and power in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, he discerns very clearly the 
basic conflict in the Iberian character : 

The originality of the Iberian civilisation consists precisely in 
the fact that it seeks, for a genius which is essentially non-European, 
forces which belong to the social and historical development of the 
Aryan races of Europe. 

An African heart in a European body : that is the fundamental 
conflict, resolved and welded in the centuries of triumph; and 
breaking out again when the welding forces of Catholicism and 
Monarchy decayed and the forces set free by the Reformation 
and the Renaissance became dominant in the rest of Europe. 

Martins never loses sight of that spiritual lien between the 
nomads of North Africa and the adventurous mystics of the Penin- 
sula. With that generalising and discursive audacity which the 
Spanish, impatient of the mechanics of intellectual detail, love 
so much, he goes as far as comparing the theocratic monarchies 
of Philip II. of Spain and John III. of Portugal with the 
monarchies of the Pharaohs. He shows that the heroic and 
anarchic individualism, the intolerance, the sense of spiritual 
equality between man and man—‘ We are as noble as the King, 
only not as rich *—have an African harshness which was made 
terrible and powerful when the European pattern was complete. 
The decadence arrived when success formalised these living designs 
and the Spanish spirit, like a Moorish arabesque, consumed itself. 
The mystical individualism which made Spain great and sent the 
Captains to conquer in the name of God and the King confirmed 
Spain in a state of deathly and grotesque isolation. The Spanish 
mystic brought God down into man : the next inevitable step was 
fatal: the Spaniard thought he was God. Both the African 
and European elements became contorted and sterile, because of 
their own exaggerations. The priests, who had preserved the 
European light through successive invasions, were the means by 
which religious authority became pre-eminent in juridical institu- 
tions, and thus at once sanctified and legalised intolerance. It 
is to the Visigothic code that we must, as Montesquieu pointed 
out, trace the views and principles of the Inquisition. In the 
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JOHN FRANKLIN’S MARLBOROUGH 
BRIDE The Portrait of a Conqueror 


EDITED BY THE HON. MRS. GELL 
By DONALD BARR CHIDSEY 


“The love romance of Sir John Franklin, the famous Arctic 
explorer, ¢ Shae Anne Porden. These letters are treasure- “The sew & the ceeme dl ‘dis eden eens 
trove, and, " x » i i : : ao id eg 

in Mrs. Gell's well-drawn setting of the history of fascinating woman,’ must of its nature be thrilling, but it is told 
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the "Twenties, much more interesting than the average ‘ period 
novel.”—Morning Post. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 





CHARACTERS AND OBSERVATIONS 
An 18th-century MS. Foreword by LORD GORELL. An old 
leather-bound book of MS. was found by a dealer ten years ago with 
*A Pope. Twikeam ' on the title page. Is Alexander Pope the author 
or no? 10s. 6d. net. 


A REASON FOR THE FAITH 
By ERNEST EVANS, B.D., Sub-Warden of the Missionary College 
of St. Augustine, Canterbury. Preface by the Bishop of Oxford. 
“*We welcome in Mr. Evans a writer with fresh and distinctive gifts. 
It is one of the best books of its class that has come out lately.” 
—Church Times. 5s. net. 


THE REIGN OF GOD 
Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I. 


A drama portraying the life of Jesus as a whole. The main emphasis 
has been laid upon the vision of the Kingdom of God because it 
was that vision which actuated Jesus throughout—a universal theme 
applicable to all peoples in all times. 5s. net. 





with extraordinary vividness !"—Times. Illustrated. 





PLEASURE AND PAIN 
(1780-1818). Edited by J. BERNARD BAKER. The two halves of 
this book, written by Sir Thomas Bernard, together form a contribu- 
tion not only to social history, but also to human personality. With 
Portrait of the Author. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 
By the Rev. EDWARD MEARS, M.A. Preface by the Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Guildford. This fresh and original book is in- 
tended for Ordinands, members of study circles and the general 
reader. The difficulties raised by critics are faced and, it is believed, 
got rid of. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SKETCH BOOK OF THE 
LADY SEI SHONAGON 


An addition to the WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES.  Trans- 
lated from the Japanese by Nobuko Kobayashi. The Diary of a 
Japanese Lady-in-Waiting (circa, 1000 a.p.). The authoress has 
translated herself into prose, concealing nothing. 3s. 6d. net. 








MY HOPES AND FEARS FOR THE CHURCH 


Edited by the Very Rev. 
H. R. L. SHEPPARD 


Dean of Canterbury 


7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Sheppard and other representative leaders of the several schools of 
thought in the Church here present their considered and unfettered opinions. 





MODERN SUNLIGHT 


By LEONARD V. DODDS. Presents in essentially readable form the 
opinions of some of the world’s most eminent authorities on uses of the 
sun's rays, especially the ultra-violet group. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By EDWARD JENKS, D.C.L.Oxon: This new edition has, to a 
considerable extent, been rewritten in view of the great changes in the 
subject in recent years. Fourth Edition. 9s. net. 


New 7/6 
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THE DOCTOR’S MISSION 


By DR. ERWIN LIEK. Translated by J. Ellis Barker. ‘‘ It will 
not be surprising if it repeats in this country the success it has achieved 
in its native land. Very challenging.”—Daily Telegraph. 6s. net. 


THE MEANING OF MONEY 
By HARTLEY WITHERS 


Recent events have resulted in the whole monetary problem being 
altered. It was therefore necessary for Mr. Withers thoroughly to revise 





this standard work. Fifth Edition. 6s. net. 
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THREE DAUGHTERS 
By JANE DASHWOOD 


“No praise with which I could trust myself would convey a proper 
sense of the delicious assurance, sweetness, and honesty of this 
work. The book is a thing of joy.”—Observer. 


Second Impression. 


THE DIVIDING YEARS 
By FARQUHAR SLOAN. This is a stirring tale of adventure in Russia 
with a thread of constancy that endures through suffering and trial 
and wins through to happy love. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 
PASSION FLOWER. ‘Mrs. Norris is immensely competent; she 


can tell a story and keep a firm hand on laughter and tears.”— 
Sunday Referee. Second Impression 


HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
THE TWINS MURDER CASE. ‘Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson has a 


happy knack of avoiding the beaten track. A sound and absorbing 
mystery.” —Punch. Second Impression 
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By MYRTLE JOHNSTON 


‘Hanging Johnny.’ 
in stirring situations, 
end," —Daily Mail. 
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Cheaper Editions at 3/6 net. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD 
By MAUD DIVER 


“These two books are not novels, but history, transformed by patient 
study and imaginative insight into a drama that grips from the first 
page to the last. The story is magnificent.”—Daily Mail. 


Impression. 
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“Few people will be unaffected by ‘ Relentless,’ a second novel 
by the remarkably gifted young woman of nineteen who wrote 
It has vigour in every line and abounds 

It simply clamours to be read to the 
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story of the Jesuits there are analogous phases : the mysticism of 
the Peninsula is perverted by European formalism. 

Mr. Aubrey Bell’s introduction, in which sound sense and 
pedantry are curiously mingled, contains some warnings in regard 
to Martins’ facts. As a Portuguese, he does not do justice to the 
Spanish conquistadores, and in the literature of the sieglo de oro 
he can see no greater figure than Caméens. His interpretation 
of Don Quixote is merely ingenious. But Mr. Bell, who has 
evidently little sympathy with Liberal historians, is inclined to 
act on the well-known advice for those replying to hecklers : 
always contest a general statement witha particularone. He isin 
sympathy with that movement which has attempted to whitewash 
the Jesuits and the Inquisition, and he would like to evade 
the religious problem by stressing the importance of the economic. 
Martins is more alive to the economic factor than Mr. Bell 
allows. By a suggestive paradox the basic religious quality of 
the Spanish mind finds its clearest exposition, in the present day, 
in the works of Spanish anti-clericals and humanists. One can 
agree with Martins that the Catholic tradition is broken in Spain, 
and at no time more certainly than at the present, fifty years after 
he wrote, and yet recall the words of Unamuno, “* We are Catholics 
whether we like it or whether we don’t.” 


A TRUE STORY? 


A True Story. By SrerHen Hupson. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


In calling his completed portrait of the man Richard Kurt 
A True Story, Mr. Stephen Hudson, as no doubt he must have 
realised, makes jesting Pilates of every one of his readers. For 
what is Truth, in a story? Is it the bare morsels of fact, as 
that ‘‘ Richard Kurt married Elinor Colhouse,’ ‘ Richard’s 
father, in his old age, was afflicted with lung trouble,” etc., etc.? 
These are facts; they can be denied, but not disputed; and 
they afford an illusion, at least, of reality in a subjective universe. 
Or is it impression only, the right reproduction, so often sought 
after and so often missed, of how one single soul combined into 
its own picture the odd corners and high lights of ‘* objective ” 
facts which it selected to remember ? 


Just because I knew by heart Otium divos rogat in patenti prensus 
@geo nauta, and that was only through Swanston betting me a 
pound of grapes I couldn’t do it in four times reading over, Littlejohn 
asked me to come and field for him at the nets. Then he tells me 
to send him down a few balls, and I take his leg stump and the 
next thing I’m in the House Eleven. That only shows what luck is. 
I only wish the pater had something more like Littlejohn in him, 
but he hasn’t and never will have. Now that I’m certain of my 
remove, that would have meant Lower Fifth next term and I shall 
probably get into the Second Eleven, he’s going to take me away, 
but he never thought of that when I was down. Of course, he puts 
it on my being ill and having to go to the sanatorium again, but 
why didn’t he say anything the first time? I don’t care, I’ve got 
mother and she makes up for everything, and thank goodness he’s 
away in the city all day. Of course, it was mother who engaged 
Arthur Stavely, the pater would never have got such a ripping 
chap. . . . The only thing I don’t like is his hanging about mother 
so much. I don’t like their walking about together in the evening 


under the cedars. 

Is this truth, rather than the other? We never hear of 
Swanston, or Littlejohn, or Stavely again; but how much that 
passage tells us about the boy Richard and his parents. 

In this book, as a whole, Mr. Hudson seems to have halted 
between the two opinions. He is, as it were, presenting in extenso 
the whole defence of Richard Kurt’s life before some tribunal ; 
and he begins by putting his client in the box to tell his own 
story. Then Mr. Hudson tells him to stand down, himself puts 
on wig and gown, and proceeds for four hundred pages to describe 
Richard’s life in detail. Consider, gentlemen of the jury, what 
chance did this man ever have of leading a satisfactory life? 
He was checked and thwarted by his father, deprived of a univer- 
sity career, and sent to America when he did not want to go; he 
was caught by a designing young female and married by a trick; 
she estranged him from his mother, whom he had so passionately 
loved, and forced him to lead a life of useless amusement, playing 
alternatively gallery and providence to her vulgar ambitions ; 
and when his emotions were excited again, it was by a girl who was 
in grain a liar, who combined an appearance of boyish camaraderic 
with a passion for unnecessary intrigue, who excited, then frus- 


trated him, deliberately, and, in sum, did her best to disgust him 
with his whole self! 


—— 


A most plausible piece of pleading, coupled, since the pleader is 
a master of the English language, with some beautiful pieces of 
description and some sketches of minor characters which Richard 
Kurt, speaking in his own person, would never have given us, 
We should not willingly have missed his kind and unpresentable 
mother-in-law, or the picture, really pathetic because effortless 
and unstrained, of his meeting with his old and dying father in 
Milan. But these sketches are given to us at a considerable 
price—that of losing the utter truth of the first part. No onecan 
possibly mistake the absolute authenticity of Richard’s own 
narrative, at least, after the first ten pages, which are a little 
doubtful, because they confessedly deal with a period so far 
back in childhood that we do not trust the power of the adult 
mind to re-create anything approximating to the truth. One 
does not believe, looking back upon one’s own infancy, that 
anything like a connected picture remains to be recalled, and 
Mr. Hudson’s attempt to give verisimilitude by using childish 
locutions reminds one not of real children, but of a Gluyas Williams 
cartoon—good of its kind, but perfectly conventional. But, once 
these pages are past, the beautiful picture of a sensitive boy 
growing up needs nothing to complete its perfection; it has 
exactly the vividness, poignancy and half-discontinuous character 
of any introspective creature’s recollections of its own youth; 
and it is, withal, the picture of a youth interesting in and for 
himself. When, however, Mr. Hudson elbows his client out of 
the box, at once the hand of the advocate appears and tilts the 
picture a little to one side. Not only do we lose Richard himself 
in the impression which his counsel is trying to give of him; 
we even get an obviously biassed view of the personalities who 
are affecting his life. Take, for example, Elinor Colhouse, the 
cheap little minx who married him. To the defending counsel 
she is a cheap, hard little minx—that was her effect in his eyes. 
But there is something to be said for the Elinor Colhouses of the 
world, and Richard, had he been allowed to tell the story, would 
have said it. We should have seen and felt the charm which 
made the boy fall in love with her. As it is, we see none of that, 
but an indignant counsel telling the story of an “ unhappy 
infatuation, gentlemen ’’—of which there are so many. So with 
the rest of the tale; it is well enough done, no doubt, to stand 
out among many modern novels, but it is essentially of them, 
whereas the first part is unique. 

Finally, we have an Epilogue, in which, to continue the 
metaphor, Richard Kurt returns and communes with himself 
while awaiting the verdict—the question being whether, after 
making a mess of his life so far, he is to be granted another 
chance of happiness. He is acquitted, eventually, and we leave 
him looking for happiness in Myrtle Vendramin; but it must 
reluctantly be admitted that the epilogue does not “* get across,” 
simply because Mr. Hudson has failed to provide us with enough 
information about Myrtle. A True Story, it should be said, is the 
final form of a book to which Mr. Hudson has long been working 
in separate parts, some of which have been already published, 
and one of which, at any rate, contained a picture of Myrtle 
which ought to have been included here. As it is, we are at a loss; 
we do not know who Myrtle was or what or why, and without 
this knowledge we cannot understand Richard’s ecstasy, or how 
the mere prospect of Myrtle comes to him as acquittal for all the 
follies of his life. If it is of Myrtle that the publishers are 
thinking when on the jacket they announce that “ against a 
background of cosmopolitan pleasure-seeking, wealth and dilet- 
tantism, he has staged a superb love-story,” they are wrong. 
The love-story is not staged; it happens “‘ off,” like a Henry 
James murder; and Mr. Hudson knows all about it and does 
not tefl us. This is merely tantalising of him; nevertheless, he 
has written a very interesting and in parts a really remarkable 
book. 


A VERMONT FREE-LANCE 
Ethan Allen. 


This is a very lively and vigorous account of an adventurous 
life. If the style is a little colloquial, it suits its subject : for 
Ethan Allen’s own style—acquired in the backwoods—was 
hardly classical. He wrote evtorted when he meant distorted, and 
defied Johnson’s Dictionary as he defied Taxation no Tyranny- 
He was a born rebel from birth to death, and attacked Congress 
as fiercely as he attacked King George. His brothers were like 


By Joun PELL. Constable. 21s. 


him. Well was it said of his mother that, like Mary Magdalene, 
It does not appear that he 


she was delivered of seven devils. 
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“The greatest achievement 
in the making of books 
sce the world began.” 


R. A. G. GARDINER thus describes 
the subject of this announcement. 


Other authorities have paid similar tribute to this 
wonderful Library of nearly a thousand volumes, 
embracing, in thirteen sections, the world’s 
masterpieces of literature, old and new. 


You know this Library very well and it is as 
certain as anything can be that often when you 
have seen new additions advertised you have made 
a mental note to get one or more of them. 


It is equally certain that if you had a list before 
you now you would pick out at least a hundred 
volumes that you must have, however individual 
your tastes or however personal you have decided 
to make your library shelves. 


This is why you haven’t bought them ! 


Although each volume, in the special LIBRARY 
BINDING, is marvellous value for its price, a 
hundred volumes would cost you Fifteen Pounds. 
You hesitate, and then decide to buy, say, five 
or ten at a time until you have all the volumes 
you wish. But do you do that? Of course not. 
Procrastination is natural to most of us. 


So the Phoenix Book Company has _ been 
authorised to supply such people as yourself 
with your hundred volumes — or indeed any 
number from 25 to the complete Library—at once, 
and all you do is to fill in a Banker’s Order 
Form for a few shillings a month. Buying the 


Library this way costs you about twopence a 
volume more! 


What an accommodating way to fill in the gaps 
in your shelves? Incidentally, what a sound idea 
for your son or your daughter to build the sort 
of foundation to their library that you would 
wish to see. Supposing you start them with 
25 volumes? Just send us the coupon below or 
a card and we will post you a complete list of 
the Library. Our terms are almost as unique as 
the Library itself—which is to say much. 


¥ To THE PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY, LTD. ‘ 
3 and 4 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


Please send me a free copy of MEETING BOOKS 
ON NEW TERMS. 
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ROGUE HERRIES 
By 


HUGH WALPOLE 


736 pages 10s. 6d. net 


Mr. J. B. Priestley in The Graphic: “ Rogue Herries is a 
grand tale, a real full-time man’s job in fiction, and every- 
body should read it.” 





TURN BACK THE LEAVES 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 


Spectator: ‘*Miss Delafield’s malice is very enjoyable: her 
dialogue is extraordinarily good.” 


The Tatler :““Undoubtedly the best novel she has so far given us.” 





A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. Final Volume. 


By the Hon. Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O., 
LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. XIII, 1852-1870. With separate 


vol. of maps. 40s. net. 
THE COMPLETE WORK IN SETS. In 13 vols. 
Complete with maps and plans. £16 16s. net. 


x» Send for detailed Prospectus. 


The Times: “A piece of historical work which will never 
lose its value and will always stand among the most attractive, 
as well as the most useful of its kind, is brought to an end 
with the publication of Sir John Fortescue’s 13th volume.” 





LORD MELBOURNE 
By BERTRAM NEWMAN. With portraits. 


12s. 6d. net. 
The Times: “After the brilliant appearance which Lord 
Melbourne makes in Mr. Lytton Strachey’s ‘ Queen Victoria’ 
there must be many who would like to make a closer 
acquaintance with him; and in this volume they will find 
that Mr. Newman meets their wishes very happily.” 





THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY 
Being the Autobiography of FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
With portraits. Second Impression. 12s. 6d. net. 


Manchester Guardian: “A real history of a real' life of 
unusual originality and power.” 





FRAGMENTS 
OF A POLITICAL DIARY 


By JOSEPH M. BAERNREITHER. Edited by 
PROFESSOR JOSEPH REDLICH. 16s. net. 


This work is based upon diaries left by the late Dr. J. M. 
Baernreither, the Austrian statesman, and comprises that part 
of his recollections which deals with the development of the 
South Slav question in Austro-Hungarian politics, and par- 
ticularly with foreign policy in Central-Southern Europe in 
the years immediately preceding the World-War. 





THE ENDLESS ADVENTURE 


A Study of 18th-century Politics. By F. S. OLIVER. 
With portraits. 15s. net. 





3rd Edn. Thoroughly revised. With important additions 


CENTRAL BANKS 


A study of the Constitutions of Banks of Issue, with 
an Analysis of Representative Charters. By C. H. 
KISCH, C.B., and W. A. ELKIN. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. MontaGcu C.NorMAN,D.S.O.,Governor 
of the Bank of England. 18s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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troubled his head much about the rights and wrongs of the 
quarrel. Though the American Revolution, like the French, was 
originally a dispute among lawyers, Ethan regarded it mainly as 
another opportunity for fighting. Having already had enough 
warfare, as chief of the Green Mountain Boys, to satiate most men, 
he pined for more. Faced, on one occasion, with the authority of 
Blackstone, he replied that, ‘“* with his logic, and arguing from 
the eternal fitness of things, he could upset his opponent’s Black- 
stones, whitestones, gravestones, and brimstones.”” This was not 
the reasoning of Patrick Henry or Alexander Hamilton, nor the 
common sense of Tom Paine. 

None the less, he was as bonny a fighter as Dugald Dalgetty ; 
and his surprise of Ticonderoga was a resounding victory for the 
Republicans. It was fortunate for the King’s cause that he was 
soon afterwards captured at Montreal; but still more fortunate 
perhaps that he was exchanged ; for he became as great a thorn in 
the side of Congress as he had ever been in the side of England. 
He hated control of any kind; and his idea was to make Vermont 
an absolutely independent state, trading freely with all the world, 
but owning allegiance to none. There even seem to have been 
times when, rather than submit to Congress, he contemplated a 
union with Canada; a supreme power at a distance seemed to 
him better than one that was near. No wonder that Clinton 
believed he might be bought; and no wonder that many of the 
Republicans thought him hardly better than Arnold. But, 
though puzzle-headed, he was no traitor. He was, in fact, another 
of those men so common in revolutions—too useful to be done 
without, and yet often such nuisances that the leaders wish it were 
possible to do without them. 

The book is a valuable side-light on American history, and will 
interest alike the student and the lover of adventure-stories. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Private Citizen in Public Social Work. (An Account of the Voluntary 
Children’s Care Committee System in London.) By HiLpa 
JENNINGS, M.A. With a Foreword by the Hon. Lady Lawrence. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

The Children’s Care Committees as we know them are not much 
over twenty years old, though their origins may be traced further 
back, to the efforts at ‘ school feeding ’’ made in the School Board 
days. But in these twenty years there has been an immense develop- 
ment of measures and machinery for the care of the child, and in that 
development Miss Jennings has played her part. She writes therefore 
from experience and knowledge, as well as with sympathy and a sound 
judgment. She has no doubt of the value both to the community 
and to the school-children of the work done by the Care Committees, 
nor does she believe in the ‘* weakening of parental responsibility ” 
which a certain sect of critics charges them with. Miss Jennings gives 
us an interesting account of the very varied duties of the 5,000 odd 
members, and of the official ‘* organisers,” of the London Committees. 
But her main concern is not so much the description of detailed work 
as to show how the co-operation of the private citizen and the public 
authority is exemplified in the Care Committee system. There are 
naturally some difficulties in this partnership, and there has been 
a little friction here and there. But of the service that the 
** volunteers ”’ can render to the State there is abundant proof. They 
can both temper the rule of the ‘“‘ bureaucrats ’’ and supplement their 
activities; they can bring a personal influence to bear in a way that 
is difficult, or even impossible, for the paid official. They can in a 
word—provided that they take their function seriously and train 
themselves for it—make an extremely important contribution to social 
progress. Everyone who wants to know more about this question, 
or to take part in the work, should read Miss Jennings’s admirable 
book. 


King’s Pleasure. By Ipa ZeE:rT.in. 
NADEJEN. Harpers. 15s. 

From the history of Old Serbia and from folk-tales gathered by 
Mr. Nadejen from the lips of Serbian monks and peasants, Miss Zeitlin 
has constructed a more or less connected legend of Serbia’s story from 
the time of the Emperor Basil I. to the destruction of the Serbian 
empire by the Sultan Murad I. One imagines that most of the folk- 
tales used have been garnered in monasteries, for even such legends 
as smack of pagan times have a savour of orthodoxy, so that the 
winged steeds and dragons of the prime have apocalyptic qualities. 
The archaic lyricism of Miss Zeitlin’s style and the trend of her thought, 
coupled with the ecclesiastical method of Mr. Nadejen’s coloured 
drawings, curiously suggestive of icons, give the book a strong religious 
character. Nevertheless, her story can be secularly stirring enough 
at times, and although the publishers’ comparison of the work with 
the Arabian Nights, Omar, and the Song of Solomon, cannot be 
endorsed, it may be admitted that the book is at least an agreeable 
interpretation of Serbian history, as it might be related by a pious, 
learned and patriotic Serbian monk. 

Red Star in Samarkand. 
Norgate. 15s. 

One gathers that the author of this remarkable little study of 
Bolshevik rule in Turkestan is an American journalist working in 
Russia. It was by the ruse of securing an invitation to attend a 


Illustrated by THEODORE 


By ANNA Louise Stronc. Williams and 
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woman’s convention that she secured permission to visit Tashkent, 
Samarkand and Bokara; but the permission secured, she seems to have 
been free to go where she pleased, and she made such good use of her 
opportunities that her descriptions of Soviet rule, and of the impact of 
Communism upon the Mohammedan merchants and cotton growers of 
Turkestan are really first-rate field anthropology. Particularly 
interesting are the notes of the way in which the Russian authorities 
have undermined the influence of the Mullahs by raising the status of 
women. In Turkestan the economic advance since Soviet rule was 
established appears to have been continuous, and if the Communism 
is hardly that of Marx it is at any rate a variant well adapted to its 
bizarre environment. The somewhat lyrical opening of this story of 
modern Samarkand should not deter serious students from reading on, 
for once the author gets into her stride the born chronicler is revealed, 


The Key of the Field. By T. F. Powys. The Hessian Prisoner. By 
H. E. Bares. The Man from Kilsheelan. By A. E. Copparp, 
The Stars, the World and the Women. By Rays Davixs, 
Jackson. 10s. 6d. each. 

These are the first four volumes of a new series, ““The Furnival Books.” 
Ten shillings and sixpence is a good deal to pay for one short story, even 
if it be as lively and moving a tale as Mr. Bates’s, as satisfactorily 
imaginative as Mr. Davies’s, as fantastically cruel and pitiful as 
Mr. Powys’s, or as delightfully fanciful as Mr. Coppard’s. Yet of all 
recent fine editions these books seem to us to have most justification. 
The printing (by the Chiswick Press) and the paper are both fine; the 
general appearance of the books is comely, and there is a certain 
satisfaction in having one story in one volume, and each volume signed 
by the author. The frontispieces by Mrs. Garnett, Mr. Austen, 
Mr. Gibbings and Mr. Papé also add considerably to the beauty of 
these exceptionally attractive volumes. 


Kristin Lavransdatter. By Sicrip UNpsET. Knopf. 8s. 6d. 


We can find in this volume no indication of the fact that it is a reprint: 
the three parts of the trilogy, The Garland, The Mistress of Husaby, and 
The Cross, have all been published in translation—one, at least, by the 
present publisher, after Gyldendal’s interesting venture in starting a 
London house had apparently come to an end. Mrs. Undset’s gift for 
historical fiction is undoubted; she is rather humourless and slow in 
movement, but painstaking and impressive. The book comes to us 
with the recommendation of the Book Society, which we imagined 
existed for the recommendation of new books. The volume is cheap— 
there are over 900 pages of small type—but the paper is not quite 
opaque enough for comfortable reading. 


D. H. Lawrence: A First Study. By Srerpnen Porrer. Cape. 5s. 
Mr. Potter is first in the field, and he puts the claim into his title. 
His book is neither biography nor criticism, but a mixture of the two, 











Everyday Life in 
Shakespeare’s Time 


THE 
ELIZABETHAN 
HOME 


Edited by M. St. Clare Byrne 
5s. net 


** Many and many an Elizabethan book might 
be read . . . without feeling, as these dialogues 
make the reader feel that he is one of the 
party . . . every scene is alive with drama- 
tic force and humour... the reader feels 
that he has had more than amusement out 
of the book.” The Times Literary Supplement. 


“This most entertaining book .. . should 
be read by all students of the period.” 
Morning Post. 


*€ Should be owned by all.” Everyman. 
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PS THE HOGARTH PRESS 


A book bearing the imprint of the Hogarth Press will never be a bad book.”—Dusuin Eveninc Matt. 








THE HOGARTH LECTURES ON An Armistice Novel 
? LITERATURE SERIES OCCUPIED TERRITORY 
No. 12, 4 New Volume by ALICE RITCHIE 7s. 6d. 

Daily Mail :—“ <A brisk, light, entertaining story.” 

THE COURSE OF ¢ ; ai risk, lig rtaining we 
Sunday Times :—‘‘ Miss Ritchie has done something 
ENGLISH CLASSICISM which is very difficult to do. She has shown us 
by SHERARD VINES _ 3s. 64. a young girl in love for the first time without 


making her ridiculous or idealising her passion.” 


Volumes previously published 


(¢4 ° ” 
No. 1. A LECTURE ON No.7. PHASES OF ENG- By the author of “ The Confessions of Zeno 
LECTURES. By “Q.” LISH POETRY. By 


No. 2. TRAGEDY. By F.L. Herbert Read. THE HOAX 


s : 7 : No. 8. THE WHIRLIGIG 
oe — IN OF TASTE. By E. E. 
SHAKESPES ; By Telle ‘ 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll. — Italo SveVO 
No. 4. THE DEVELOP- No. o. NATURE IN 
MENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 6s. 
BIOGRAPHY. By Harold Edmund Blunden. , ; eeetieelll ; ; 
Nicolson. : a ‘ V. SACKVILLE-WEsT in The Listener :—“ It is really a 
No. 5. LYRICAL POETRY No. 10. NOTES ON ENG- little masterpiece. 
FROM BLAKE TO LISH VERSE SATIRE. - ‘ 
HARDY. By Professor By Humbert Wolfe. Observer :—‘ Deliciously poised between tragedy and 
H. J. C. Grierson. : comedy.” 
No.6. T STRUCTURE No. 11. OLITICS AND , " 
cara [CO ties Oo DesMoND McCartny in a broad-cast talk :—‘ Svevo 
Edwin Muir. D. H. Cole. ; is an author who is coming into prominence.” 
































A CASE FOR LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

By JAMES W. NISBET, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 248 pp. 7s. 6d. 
PART ONE: The Nature of Competition—The Mobility of 
Labour—The Fluidity of Capital—The Growth of Organisation. 
PART TWO: The Justification of Economic Man—The Psychology 
of Economic Man. PART THREE: The Responsibility of the 
Producer—The Rationale of Consumption. 


MONEY, CREDIT AND PRICES 
By JAN ST. LEWINSKI, D.Ec.Sc., Professor of 
Political Economy, Warsaw Academy of Commerce. 
Crown 8vo. 156 pp. Many Charts and Diagrams. 
7s. 6d. 
PART ONE.—THEORY : Are Prices Determined by Money >— 
Credit Policy and the Price Level—Is There a Quantity Theory of 
Money ?—-PART TWO.—HISTORY: The Genesis of Peel’s Act 
—The Controversy Between the Currency and Banking School. 


THE WORLD’S POPULATION PROB- 
LEMS AND A WHITE AUSTRALIA 
By H. L. WILKINSON 
Demy 8vo. 350 pp., with many Maps and Illustrations. 
18s. 

PART ONE: I. The Population of the World. II. The Over- 
populated Continents: Europe. III. Do. Asia. IV. The Under- 
populated Continents: North and South America. V. Do. Africa. 
VI. Do. Australia. VII. Adjusting the World's Population by 
Seyraten. VIII. Immigration Restriction Laws. IX. Interbreeding 

d Segregation of Races. X. Conclusions. 

PART TWO: XI. The ‘* White Australia” Policy. XII. Circum- 
stances Determining Australia’s Population. XIII. Historical 
Record of Australian Immigration Restriction. XIV. The Peopling 
of Australia. XV. Peopling Tropical Australia. XVI. Develop- 
ment of Industry in Australia. XVII. The Finance of Australian 
Development. XVIII. The Standard of Livi ing in Australia. 
XIX. Australia without Restrictions to Immigration. 
XX. Conclusion and Appendix. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
14 GREAT SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER 








THE REIGN 
OF THE 


EMPEROR 
FRANCIS 
JOSEPH 


by KARL 
TSCHUPPIK 


A history of Imperial Austria since 1848 and 
the life of a European figure of immense 
importance and interest. Herr Tschuppik’s 
narrative sticks to facts, but his style is power- 
ful and engaging, and the facts themselves 
are quite sufficiently absorbing to hold one’s 
interest from the opening days of Revolution 
and Counter-revolution to the final drama of 
the old Emperor’s death in the blazing ruins 
of the Great War. 
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with a good deal of “ exposition” thrown in. He argues about the 
Lawrence-man, the Dark God, ‘‘ Lawrentiomorphism,” and so on. 
Most of the book (159 pages chopped up into sections with cross- 
headings) is given up to a discussion of Lawrence’s philosophy—to 
most people the least interesting and intelligible part of him—as it 
appears to a “youngish, normally educated, somewhat conventional 
man.”’ A biography is sketched from passages in the novels and a 
few outside facts: the date of Lawrence’s death is given, but not 
his birth, though biographically this is quite as important. Mr. Potter 
gives the impression of an enthusiastic and intelligent man who 
has got lost in the jungle; his book is worth reading, but it adds 
little to one’s understanding of Lawrence. One of the most 
interesting things in the book is a self-portrait of Lawrence drawn 
in 1929—at the first glance the resemblance to Van Gogh is 
startling. The bibliography at the end contains a wicked misprint : 
Lawrence is credited with having written a book of essays, Sea and 
Sardinia. 


Clues of the Caribbees. By T. S. Striptinc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


We are fascinated by the clues in Mr. Stribling’s book of detective 
stories, for they are complicated, varied and wild, but we are even more 
fascinated by the Caribbees. He makes us share his sympathy with 
other countries and types of mind than the Anglo-Saxon as successfully 
as he did in Fombombo and Teeftallow. Indeed we feel a little ruefully 
that, among all the races and mixtures of races in the West Indies, 
Dutch, American, English, French, Spanish and Negro, he finds the 
English a trifle more ridiculous than any other. He makes us feel, 
too, the heat of the sun and see the colours of these brilliant islands. 
And, if a villain is to be poisoned, who would not prefer that it should 
happen while he is eating a breakfast of “‘ sea-turtle steak, broiled 
flying-fish, a salad of alligator pears and some grafted mangoes ’”’? 
Poggioli, the detective, is an American professor of psychology, of 
Italian extraction. Mr. Stribling makes him a very human mixture 
of courage and timidity, clear-headedness and vanity, not more and 
not less ridiculous than most practitioners of psychology. We often 
see a clue before Poggioli does, but we never see them all and get many 


surprises. The surprise of the last story, however, is not a legitimate 
one. 
The Stray Lamb. By Tuorne Smirn. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


A farce with some extraordinarily funny moments, The Stray Lamb 
is spoiled by a raffish vulgarity that disgusts as well as bores. While 
Mr. Lamb is undergoing metamorphoses into various animals, we 
are amused, very much ; but the jokes about adultery, seduction and so 
forth are very tiresome. 


Spain. By E. Avuison Peers. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Alison Peers’ latest book on Spain, a pocketable guide-book, 
is packed with information of great value to those who are crossing 
the Pyrenees for the first time. He is a dullish and faintly patronising 
writer, but he knows his facts and can whet the appetite. His general 
survey at the beginning of the book, with its encouragements and 
warnings, is the simplest and most up-to-date thing of its kind. He 
does not allow the tourist to miss anything important. He knows the 
best seasons for the different regions, what you ought to wear, how 
you ought to travel, how long you ought to stay and what itineraries 
you ought to choose. Following his guidance, you could not fail to 
spend a pleasant holiday in Santander, for instance, and in the 
mountains beyond it; and in the south he breaks up the Andalusian 
journey in such a way that you are saved the worst agonies of waiting 
at Bobadilla, one of the most depressing railway junctions in Europe. 
His historical and antiquarian facts are nicely selected; and when his 
pen halts before some striking scene he quotes briefly from suitable 
authors. 


About Motoring 
ON BUYING A CAR 


N the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
I of love; and the fancy of older (and therefore more 
pecunious) people turns to thoughts of buying a new motor- 

car. The first dilemma is the selection of a particular chassis. 
Here in these days it is impossible to commit any very gross 
blunder; no really bad cars are now manufactured, though 
certain cars are a very little better than rivals of a similar design 
at a similar price. Quite an inexpert person can narrow down 
the choice to, let us say, two or three 16-h.p. six-cylinders at 
£400 or so. Any dealer will leap at the chance of giving a 
demonstration over roads selected by the customer; and the 
impressions of such a trial journey will usually clinch the decision. 
In this connection, only one warning is necessary, that excessive 
attention should not be paid to speed, even to speed on hills; 
a car which is exceptionally fast on the third of four gears (for 
example) is probably equipped with a semi-racing type of engine ; 
and if it is not more expensive than its slower rivals may prove 
noticeably less durable. I am compelled to add, not without 
shame, that the car should almost certainly be a saloon. Saloons 
are apt to be rather frowsty in hot weather, and even if a sliding 
roof is fitted, the pillars and window frames spoil the outlook 
while the car is being driven through gorgeous scenery. But 


enema 


a tourer is always difficult to dispose of in second-hand guise 
and fetches an absurdly low price. , 


* * * 


The safest method of buying a car is to buy new from a local 
dealer who is in a large way of business. The distant dealer is 
inaccessible, and can never supply the service obtainable from 
a neighbouring garage. The small dealer possesses less influence 
at the factory, if any small dissatisfaction develops. The 
purchase of a second-hand car is always attractive, because there 
is a strong probability that a 1929 chassis may be just about as 
good as a new car, and it will cost at least 25 per cent. less. But 
such deals always include a strong gambling element. The 
factory guarantee has probably expired. The vendor may be 
extremely affable, and full of vague pledges; but you will never 
persuade him to put any valuable pledges on paper. Should 
such a used car turn out badly, he will never be so rude as to 
remark ‘* Caveat emptor,”’ but he will almost certainly supersede his 
original affability with a very hard shell, and perhaps insinuate 
that you forgot to replenish the sump with oil. Not one Briton 
in 50,000 would buy a hunter without tremors; and there are 
just as many pitfalls in buying a second-hand car. Of course, you 
save perhaps £100 as compared with the purchase of a brand 
new vehicle; and the background holds this consolation, that 
your second-hand car must be very, very bad if the £100 will not 
easily suffice to bring it up to new condition, supposing some 
shrewd villain has imposed on your technical ignorance. You 
may be stung; but the risks of being very seriously stung are 
certainly slight. 

* * * 


I am often asked whether it is safe or wise to buy cars which 
are sold as “ shop-soiled’’ or as “ demonstrators.” As a rule, 
a ‘‘ shop-soiled’’ car is part of a factory’s surplus production. 
It is very rare that a factory contrives to sell its entire annual 
output at a normal price; the end of the most successful season 
will usually catch the best organised plant with, at any rate, a 
few unsold cars, or the parts from which some cars can be 
assembled. If there is any radical change of models, these 
surplus cars may be cleared out to facilitate new production and 
be real bargains. Alternatively, if the 1929 model was rather a 
failure, there may be a heavy surplus, which will be sold to a 
** slaughter-house ” and sold for what the assassin can wring 
from innocent buyers. Even cars of this category may be quite 
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The fourth book is nota book; it is a sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
then for their children, or themselves, they 
don’t care to let a tin money-box be seen 
lying about. So this box can go comfort- 
ably amongst other books on the shelf; 
mo | it will easily slip into a pocket when- 
ever you want it emptied at the Bank. The 
Westminster Bank does not reserve these 
as a privilege for its regular customers 
only; it issues them without formalities at 
any of its branch counters 
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THE THINKER’S 
LIBRARY 


Clothette, 1s. net 
(by post, Is. 3d.) 


4 New Volumes 
NOW READY 


The Descent of Man 


By CHARLES DARWIN 


Part I and the concluding Chapter of Part III. Witha 
Preface by Major LEONARD Darwin. The theory of 
man’s animal origin, suggested in ‘‘The Origin of Species,”’ 
is here developed and confirmed by overwhelming evidence. 


Gibbon on Christianity 


Chapters XV and XVI of EDWARD GIBBON’S “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ The two famous and 
controversial chapters of the great historian’s classic work 
are here reprinted, with an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
J. M. RoBrErtson, 


History of Modern Philosophy 


By A. W. BENN 
(Illustrated) With Preface and additional Chapter by 
Rospert Arcu. A brief, reliable, and thoroughly readable 
guide to the teaching of the great leaders of thought 
during the last 400 years. 


Twelve Years in a Monastery 
By JOSEPH McCABE 


A vivid account of the actual conditions prevailing in 
Roman Catholic monasteries, by one who was for years 
a Franciscan monk. 





Already pubiished, and copies still available 
First and Last Things By H. G. WELLS 
Education : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical 


By HERBERT SPENCER 
The Riddle of the Universe By ERNST HAECKEL 


Humanity’s Gain from Unbelief and other Selections 
from the Works of CHARLES BRADLAUGH 


By J. S. MILL 
By H. G. WELLS 


On Liberty 
A Short History of the World 


(310 pp. and 20 maps.) 


Autobiography of Charles Darwin 


The Origin of Species By CHARLES DARWIN 
(434 pp.; 6th copyright edition.) 





Complete Catalogue and Specimen Copy of “ The Literary 
Guide” free on application 





Lonpon: WATTS & CO. 
JOHNSON’s COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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SWEDEN 
IN LITTLE 














There is a part of Sweden where all Sweden may be 
experienced within a few glorious days. It is a great 
triangle of land called Varmland. Its apex rests up 
against the mountainous Norwegian frontier ; its 80-mile 
base, 200 miles below, forms the wooded northern shore 
of great Lake Vanern. 


Within the bounds of this one province you may sce 
what is typical of the Sweden that stretches north, south 
and east. The scent of pine clad mountains ; the drum- 
ming thunder of lonely waterfalls ; and the lisp of birch 
branches against the smooth breast of a silver tarn. The 
helter-skelter leap of great logs into a foaming torrent ; 
the lumber rafts making a stately way down the twisting 
river ; and their ending in vast paper mills on Vianern, 
Sweden’s inland sea. The old manor houses, stuffed 
with treasures of Swedish art and literature ; the quick 
glimpse of a little stone church ringed by red-painted 
houses.. And, wherever you go, the kindly anata people, 
whose spotless homes are yours, too... 


Selma Lagerlof wrote the Gésta Berling fm in the 
heart of this province. For the setting of her national 
epic of Sweden she chose Varmland. You will not 
wonder, when you see it. For Varmland is Sweden in 
little! 


If you have time, you should visit the great exhibition of 
Swedish Arts and Crafts from May to September at 
Stockholm, the fairest capital in Europe; quaint-costumed 
Dalecarlia; mysterious Lapland, lighted by the Midnight 
Sun; the marvellous pageant of the 350-mile Gota 
Canal; and Visby, city of ruins and roses. One wonderful 
holiday might encompass them all! 


* 

For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 

write to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20f, Coventry 

Sireet, London, W.1; The British and Northern Shipping 

Agency, §, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading 
tourist agenctes. 
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good bargains to a buyer who is not fastidious. They will 
probably be a little rough, or slow, or over-bodied, but they will 
assuredly be reliable and durable enough; and the price under 
such circumstances will be really low, and can probably be 
reduced still further by a little resolute bargaining. If the 
surplus production is small, the price reduction will be quite 
trivial, and the car will be a bargain. 


* * * 


The “demonstrator” requires closer study. It may have 
covered eight or ten thousand miles of really hard work, including 


much high-speed driving. Personally, I would not buy a 
demonstrator without knowing a good deal about it: I have 


known cars sold under this description which had been used 
as “* press hacks.”’ When a newspaper wishes to write up a car, 
and the newspaper is important, a car may be loaned for a month 
at a time. The journalist may take it abroad for a really fierce 
tour, neglect it shamefully, and drive it ruthlessly. ‘* Demon- 
strators,” in fine, should only be bought from an honest firm : 
and the second-hand motor-car market is as full of rogues as any 
horse-coping coterie. 
* ss 

The ignorant novice possesses at least one genuine safeguard 
in membership of the R.A.C. or A.A. These associations have 
skilled engineers on their staffs, and the fees chargeable for their 
services are quite moderate. A mere hint that one of these 
engineers will be employed to verify the statements of a dealer 
suflices to create a quite abnormal honesty in that dealer. If 
he wants to sell the car, he will probably execute any repairs or 
adjustments which are urgently necessary before he lets the 
engineer approach the car. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


Tvs has been a slackening off in the boom in gilt-edged 
stocks, but the undertone seems firm and renewed 
activity is quite possible as soon as the Budget is known. 

Happenings in the industrial market are of a mixed character, 

some reports being satisfactory and others not, but the situation 

of the heavy industries is such as to render enthusiasm difficult. 

Foreign bonds are perhaps the most satisfactory section of the 

markets, and the rise in these bonds in New York has been so 

considerable that for the first time for years loans of this descrip- 
tion are cheaper in London than in that centre. I notice in the 
report of the City Savings Bank Company of Budapest that in 

1929 that institution started a Christmas club on the English 

model, which was hitherto quite unknown in Hungary. In 

that year they succeeded in getting 1,007 members, and in the 

current year this number has already been increased to 3,458. 

* ok * 

The scheme of the three tin-mining companies, referred to last 
week, to alter the articles of association so as to ensure that “ the 
company shall always be and remain a British company registered 
in Great Britain,’ and “ the directors of the company and the 
secretary shall at all times be British subjects,’ has not met with 
a good press, as serious people in the City and many investors 
realise that this policy may induce reprisals, and have no desire 
to see a repetition of the General Electric fiasco. ‘The companies 
concerned are Malayan Tin Dredging, Southern Malayan Tin 
Dredging and Southern Perak Tin Dredging; and Messrs. Small- 
field, Rawlins, Thomas and Co., chartered accountants, of 
1 Ironmonger Lane, E.C.2, are advertising an invitation to 
shareholders to join them in opposition to the scheme at the 
meetings to be held on the 14th of this month. This invitation 
might be accepted; shareholders who have already sent in their 
proxies are at perfect liberty to cancel them. 

* * * 

The stags have done well on the Bristol loan, as they have 
been able to sell the scrip at a premium varying between £2 and 
£2 7s. 6d. per £100, of which, however, only 19} per cent. was 
paid up. The £5,000,000 of Birmingham 5 per cent. Loan, 
which was offered at 100}—one point higher than the Bristol 
Loan—was issued in such manner that the general public had 
no earthly chance of subscribing. Prospectuses were not avail- 
able until 9 a.m. on Monday morning, and the lists were closed 
at 10.30 a.m., so that people who applied on forms cut from 
Monday’s newspapers would have to be very spry to get their 
applications in in time. This means that the loan will have 
been allotted in the main to stags and professional investors, 
the public being looked to to relieve the former at a premium. 
Incidentally, unless money looks like getting cheaper, the 
premium in this case is not likely to be very great. The stag, 
i.e., the person applying with no intention of holding, but in the 
expectation of selling his allotment immediately at a profit, 
is a menace to the investment markets, for he discourages the 
public from investment. 


People connected with the issuing 


— 


business admit this, but ask what alternative method there js 
to closing the lists quickly. To leave the list open one day more 
for country applications only does not defeat the stag in the 
City, who directly the lists are closed, and the issue is seen to be 
a success, telephones his wife at Southend, and his chére amie 
at Brighton, to post their applications. Giving preference to 
small applications does not help much, because the wily stag 
sends in hundreds in different names. A method of circum. 
venting these gentry would be to state that preferential allotment 
would be given to holders who undertook not to sell for, say, 
three or six months, issuing to them non-negotiable scrip, but 
as this would restrict business the suggestion is not likely to 
meet with much favour. By giving preference to applicants 
who pay up in full on application (the form allowing for this to 
be done), “* stagging ’’ might be reduced and the lists left open 
for a longer period. 
* * * 

One of the most successful companies in the country (and 
incidentally, one of the best shares to purchase) is British 
Insulated Cables, Ltd., which not only makes so many of those 
cables one sees on big drums throughout the country, but has 
large holdings in one or two electricity distribution companies, 
In his speech at the annual meeting held at Liverpool, the 
chairman, Mr, D. Sinclair, expressed the view that the cheapening 
of electricity can only come about with a very considerable 
extension of its use, and that this extension would come but 
gradually, ‘‘ unless there is generally available a system of free 
or assisted wiring, such as has been introduced by some of the 
supply companies with which we are connected.” He pointed 
out that the poorer householder naturally hesitates to avail 
himself of the benefits of electricity if this means expenditure of 
a large sum of money and, in the case of a tenant, the making 
of a present to the landlord of the results of the expenditure, 
The following remarks made by the same gentleman in connection 
with overhead cables are interesting in view of current 
developments : 


During the past few years the use of overhead wires instead of 
underground cables has been coming increasingly into vogue because 
of their lower first cost. We are doing quite our share of this work, 
but I cannot refrain from commenting on the fact that whereas 
during the past few years we have been busy making and laying 
underground cables for the Post Office in lieu of the overhead wires 
they had had for so many years, and found to be so unsatisfactory, 
now it seems as if the country is shortly to be covered with a network 
of overhead power wires of considerable section. I would venture to 
prophesy that because these overhead wires are costly to maintain, 
unsightly, relatively dangerous to the public, and unreliable in 
operation, it is only a question of time before the history of the 
Post Office is repeated in this respect and that all these wires will 
be placed underground. When that day arrives the cable maker 
will come into his own again. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Ordinary £1 shares are quoted 
at about 79s. and now, as at all times of late years, may be 
regarded as a safe purchase. A. Emit Davies. 
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WHY BE CONTENT | , 
WITH 57? axe inis simp 


test to-day! 
YOU CAN GET A GUARANTEED 7%, 10%, 
15% OR EVEN 20% ACCORDING TO AGE 


Do what many others are to-day doing; sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of Canada”’ 
Annuity with the proceeds. A retired professional man 
has doubled his income by making this safe exchange. 
This ‘‘two years’ Income in one’’ will be paid to him 
every year as long as he lives. It will never fail. No 
more worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. 
Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income: an absolutely safe Income: Guaranteed for 
your Life by a Company with over {116,000,000 assets 
under strict Government supervision. 





Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we 
can show you how much better you can employ your 


Dic’ a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
almost instantaneously it will break up into 


Capital—what a much larger income you can enjoy, and thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
how much safer it will be. Even better terms are granted disintegration Genasprin — Pg uickly through 
in cases of impaired health, and there are many kinds of pr > er yy e — 7 
annuities, including a guaranteed return of Purchase BRITISH aad om. wats Bee hoes — ven Rome 
Price. Please give exact date of birth and amount of a asnabiout pr ae To as headaches 
Capital at your disposal. makers of and nerve pains or wafd off colds and ‘flu take 
H. O. Leach (Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. of pre 

Canada (Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited and G E NAS PR i N 
Company), 10, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, _ 

Trafalgar Square, London S.W. 1. From all Chemists; 








TeeTN Paste. per bottle of 35 tablets.  VHE SAFE BRAND 
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NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


Help to Reconstruct a Derelict Mining Area 


Brynmawr and Clydach Valley Industries, Ltd., has been registered as a Public Utility Society (pursuant to the 
Industrial Utility and Provident Societies Act, 1893-1928) as an attempt at reconstruction by the starting 


and financing of industries which may give work to unemployed miners and others in the neighbourhood, which is 
the centre of one of the most derelict areas in the Welsh Coalfields. 


DEVELOPING INDUSTRIES AND PROVIDING EMPLOYMENT 


The first of these Industries—a Bootmaking Society—has been working four months. With a Capital of only 
£500 it is paying its way and providing employment for fourteen people. 

A careful detailed survey of the district is being made with the co-operation of the Agricultural and 
Geographical Departments of the University of Wales, Leplay House, the Horace Plunkett Foundation, the 
Co-operative Productive Federation, Ltd., and similar agencies. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES CAN BE STARTED AS CAPITAL IS AVAILABLE 


A Furniture-making Industry is being developed, and other plans include stocking-making, road-making, 
small-holdings, hard and soft fruit and vegetable culture, etc. 


DONATIONS AND SHARE CAPITAL ARE NEEDED 
Will you help in this constructive scheme ? 
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Write for Explanatory Memorandum to:— 


BRYNMAWR AND CLYDACH VALLEY INDUSTRIES, LTD., 


a Registered Office : Messrs. CHALMERS WADE & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
24 COLMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Or to :— 





PETER SCOTT, Brynmawr and Clydach Valley Industries, Ltd. 
BRYNMAWR, S. WALES 
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You can buy your ‘ Gunn’ 
Bookcase section by section 
as your books increase. In 
fact, you buy your Book- 
case as you buy your books 
—out of income. Shelf by 
shelf your ‘Gunn’ grows as 
your book-buying capacity 
grows. 


Your ‘Gunn’ can be built to 
any shape or size, to 
harmonise with any fur- 
niture and to keep your 
books clean, orderly and 
accessible. 





. FREE.—The Book of the 
Sectional Bookcase ‘Gunn’ Sectional Bookcase 


suggests and illustrates 
Wm. ANGUS & Co. Ltd. 


an infinite number of new 
49c, Paul St. Finsbury, E.C.2 ways for the safe keeping 


Makers of— of books. It shows and 

* GUNN’ SECTIONAL BOOKCASE, explains the ‘Gunn’ Sec- 
‘MAJIK’ DINING TABLES. tional Bookcase _ that 
‘ANGUS’ OFFICE FURNITURE suits all shapes and sizes 
and HOME DESKS. of books androoms. Send 

And ‘MOLLIS’ EASY CHAIRS. for your free copy now. 














Defcrred payments may 
atest be arranged. 
RBG) TERED 


Sayings of Famous Men. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett has written a series of “ Pocket 
Philosophies,” and in one of these books, ““ How to Make 
the Best of Life,” he strongly advises every young man 
to insure his life—and gives very cogent reasons for his 
advice. In this chapter he says, “ WITHOUT SAVINGS 
A MAN IS AT THE MERCY OF AN ILLNESS, 
AN ACCIDENT, A WAR, A TRADE COLLAPSE, 
THE CAPRICE OF AN EMPLOYER.” He suggests 
the best way to save is by Life Assurance—and we confirm 
this with the suggestion that an Endowment Assurance 
Policy is the most attractive way for a young man. 


Write for a copy of Leaflet ‘A D. 2,” “Which is the Better >” 


showing how a 


STANDARD WITH-PROFIT ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 


provides a high interest-yielding investment with Life Assurance 
cover thrown in. 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON ESTABLISHED 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. tc4 1825 
§1SaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFKE- 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 





DUBLIN 
5? DAWSON STREET 
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West African pipes 










The practice of tebacoe smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had form: besn inhaled, was introdaced 
by ne, habit spread rapidly and 
@ reat variety of pipes came into use. 
Ona the Western Seaboerd the influence of the 
white man is te be seen in the figures carved 
bewils, but further inland the 
le more and more the fetishes 


NOW ALSO IN 20 KET TINS AT 2/8 


@.B. at 
Issued by Fhe Imperial Pebaceo Co. (ef Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 











THE FAMOUS 
G.W.R. HOLIDAY GUIDE 








1930 | 
200,000 copies issued 
WORLD’S 
LARGEST | 
SALE 


ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN FOR 193) 
By MAXWELL FRASER 


























1,040 pages. 8,500 addresses of Hotels, Boarding Houses, 
Apartments, Farmhouses, etc. Hundreds of photogravure 
views and word pictures of popular holiday resorts. 


6d at G.W.R. Stations, Offices, Bookstalls, 

* etc., or by post from the Superintendent of 

the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2. (No 
charge for postage.) 


OBTAIN YOUR COPY NOW 


and book your EASTER and SUMMER HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION in the wonderful holiday lands of the 
glorious West Country. 


BIGGER, BETTER & BRIGHTER THAN EVER ! “4 
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COMPANY MEETING 
UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


A STORY OF REMARKABLE PROGRESS. 


The third annual general meeting of the United Drapery Stores, 
Ltd., was held on March 25th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bart., D.L., J.P., the Chairman of the Company, 
who presided, said that the net profit for the year, after charging all 
expenses and providing for income tax, was £102,413, as compared with 
{86,251. Adding the premium of £12,500 on the new issue and the 
balance from the previous year of £3,269, there was a divisible balance 
of £118,183, as compared with £88,698. An interim dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. actual had already been paid, and it was now 
proposed to write a further {20,000 off preliminary expenses and to 
pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., making 11 per cent. for the year. 

Dealing with the progress made by the subsidiaries of the company, 
the Chairman said that during the year John Blundell, Ltd., had moved 
to larger premises at 196 City Road, bringing their business under one 
roof, with room for expansion. Their new building provided approxi- 
mately 78,000 square feet of space, and their total staff was now about 
1,400. Walker and Penistans, Ltd., established in 1897 as a small 
drapery business with two assistants, now comprised nine branches 
with a staff of over 350, and had served during the year under review 
over two millions of customers, constituting a record in the company’s 
history. Shinners, Ltd., a vital factor in the activities of the shopping 
public of Sutton, during the year had been occupied in an extensive 
rebuilding scheme, but, in spite of that, 75,000 more customers had 
been served than in any previous year. The new building would be 
equipped with every modern comfort and should prove one of this 
company’s most valuable allies. 

Hinds and Co., Blackheath, Ltd., established over forty years ago, 
had, from a small beginning, shown a record of uninterrupted progress 
and prosperity, and had proved a steady revenue-earner, whilst 
S. Young and Son, Ltd., which occupied two of the best sites in 
Sevenoaks, was this year commemorating its 150th anniversary. 
Hawes Bros., founded in 1892 as general and fancy drapers, had built 
up one of the largest postal depots in the country for knitting wools. 
Last year they had acquired the business of Edward Evans, Ltd., 
in King Street, Hammersmith, which had already proved to be a 
valuable asset. Since it was taken over, the leases of two neighbouring 
shops had been acquired, and alterations were nearly completed, which 
would result in the necessary expansion and modernisation of the 
existing premises. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








SHELTERING 
the DESTITUTE 


At this time, the plight of the destitute and 

homeless is desperate. By providing food, 
warmth and shelter, the Church Army is relieving 
many of untold hardship and misery. 


HOMELESS WOMEN 


—hungry, footsore, and exhausted, 
many with little ones to protect from 
wind and driving rain, are being 
welcomed to the kindly atmosphere of 


C. A. Homes and Hostels. New exten- 
sions are urgently needed. 
£250 will endow one more bed. 
£5 provides a bed. 

MEN OF ALL AGES 
—from mere youth to the elderly—are 
receiving help and obtaining a new 


grip on life through the efforts of the 
Church Army. All those who come 
under its care are given the opportunity 
of working back to independence. 
250 to 300 men are helped every night. 


£10 is the cost of gathering, feeding, 
and sheltering 200 men for one night. 


Gifts, large or small, will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 








Better than 
a Valet! 


With proper care, 
clothes look better and 
last longer and we can 
care for them even 
better than a good 
valet. For 6/6 we clean, 
press and generally 
rejuvenate a complete 
suit so that it looks 
like new. 





May We Send You One ? 


We would like to send you a 
copy of “Isn’t it True?” a 
little book about our Service 
which is rather different from 
an ordinary advertising booklet. 
May we send you one? 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agents almost everywhere. 


Z. 13 











LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM ST., 
g. 


Ss 
Figures of r 
Assurance . .« « ,..2.5: WALKER: 


ager for the United Kingdom 
By careful and prudent administration the 
A.M.P. has made more than £42,000,000 for 
the benefit of its Policy-holders since its es- 
tablishment in 1849, and this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, com- 
mission, taxes, etc. A.M.P. premiums are 
low, bonuses high, and policies, as befits the 
largest British Mutual Life Office, world- 
wide. Assets £74,000,000. Annual Income 
£10,500,000. Full particulars on application. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
LUNACY LAW REFORM 


A 
PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held in the 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
on Thursday, April 10, at 8 p.m. 
THE MENTAL TREATMENT BILL 


will be considered in relation to the Report of THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Speakers: Sir DOUGLAS NEWTON, K.B.E., M.P., Mr. FRED 
GOULD, M.P., Dr. RISIEN RUSSELL, Mr. J. W. J. CREMLYN, 
Mr. EDWARD G. SMITH. 


Chairman: Col. LORD HENRY CAVENDISH BINTINCK. 





Headquarters Address: 
60 Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 





THE 


Value £200. Tenable for one year. The holder must engage in a 
piece of research under the direction of the Professor of English 
Literature at the University. Applications, accompanied by published 
or MS. work, and (unless the applicant is a graduate in Arts in the 
University of Liverpool) three names as references, to be forwarded 
before Thursday, 24th April, 1930, to the Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of English 
Law tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary £1,000 a year, 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on 
7th May, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, University of London. 
S.W.7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 
§ CHOLARSHIPS—BEDALES 


Four scholarships, of value, from {50 to £80, are offered for award 
boys between the ages of 11 and 14. An examination will 
in May. Full particulars may be obtained from the Headmaster, 
Petersfield, Hants, 








SCHOOL. 





in the present year - 
be held for this purpc 
Bedales Schoo’, 





SCHOOLS 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, any College, Cambridge, late Head en 
of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the charac ter r 
intcllect aud healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage se! 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepare: ‘i 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 
agony of E urhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guine as a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
300 ft. above sea-level ’and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
para of 15 acres. 








HOME SCHOOL has vacancies for Backward Children, where 

they have individual care and are individually educated through natural activities by 

experienced teachers, and under medical supervision. — Apply Box 603, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for University Readerships in 
(i) Economics with special reference to Banking and Currency; 
(ii) Economics with special reference to Industrial Organisation; and 
(iii) International History, tenable at the London School of Economics. 
Initial salary in each case £550 a year. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on ist May, 1930, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational aud Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE 
University Courses in Arts, 
Mechanical and Electrical), Fee / 

Women Students, Prospectus post free, 








(University of London, E. 1).— 
ScrENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil 
22 ros, a year, Residential Halls for Men and for 
E. J. WiGNALL, Registrar, 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Heapmistress: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 





ILLASTON SCHOOL (founded 1898). A liberal education on 
modern lines. Preparatory department. Fees moderate. Entrance Schoiarships, 
Particulars from the Headmaster, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 





T. MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman : The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGuH. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 





ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpEry Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of r1$ acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN), 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 
home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff—Principal, Miss 

MILDRED STEELE. 





ROFIT FROM YOUR PEN. Young Public School and University 
Men and Women coached in practical Press work by highly-experienced London 
Journalist.—Apply letter Lrrerary Bureau, 73 Gower Street, W.C.1. (Mus. 7449.) 


URATIVE RHYTHM TREATMENT. (Under distinguished 
Medical patronage.) Miss ANNE WALTON gives a Training course to those seeking a 


Career. For terms, etc., apply the Principal, Radiant Health Institute, 131 Wigmore 
Street, London, W. 1. 


OR WRITERS: Individual training and direction of a few new 
writers (who must be of definite literary promise) undertaken by a non-anonymous 
author, not a business tout,—-Write: Mr. J. Lestre MitcuE.t, 29 Percy Road, W.12. 


APPOINTMENTS AGENCY 
HE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Headmistresses’ 
Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and Welsh Secondary 
Schools’ Association enables teachers to find posts in Public and 
Private Schools. 














; , Telephone : Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss Cicety C. Wricut, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN —— AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St, Andrews Park, Bristol. 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ete. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
o Conduit Street, W. 1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 7.—Apply Mrs. Spencer, as above. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years, 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed — 
Apply to PRINCIPAL, 





ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 


Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. 


Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus on application, 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 
Joseru WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline , individual time-table » Open air. 





CHE PRINCESS HEL EN A COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 
1820. Boarding School for Girls, 11-19. Recognised by B. of E. Healthy 
situation on highest ridge of Middlesex. Well-equipped Gymnasium; good playing 

fields and tennis courts. Sound education; prep. for Universities, Vigits to London; 
concerts; art exhibitions, 


IDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
The Co-educational School of the ae of England for Boys and Girls from 
11 to 18. 

Headmaster: Bevan Lean, D.Sc., B.A. Headmistress: Mary Wixson, B.A. 
Tinely situated on the Southern slope of the Mendips. Modern Equipment and 
Education. Strong Staff. Excellent Playing Fields and Garden. 

Three OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS : £180, £180, and {90 
Twelve per cent. of the Boys and Girls now in the School are engaged on "Post-School 
Certificate Work. 
For Prospectus and full information apply to the Secretary and Bursar. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to bealth 

and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Berta S. HuMPHREY. 


F ounded 


















83rd 
ANNUAL REPORT 


AND 


BALANCE SHEET 





OF INTEREST TO ALL HOLDERS OF STOCKS & SHARES. 


Contains a full List of Securities held. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
No. 26 Canada Life Building, 2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS 
THE UNIQUE CHARM OF SOUTHWOLD. 


This picturesque small town on the Suffolk Coast is an ideal place 
for those who desire a few days’ complete change and rest. The town 
itself, with its wonderful church and picturesque ‘‘ greens ’’ and great 
high common commanding extensive views over sea and land, is quite 
different from the usual seaside resorts. 

Across the river is Walberswick, the haunt of many famous artists 
and authors for some fifty years past, and from here are many 
beautiful walks or rides, either along the beach or across the silent 
marshes, to the lost city of Dunwich, or over hilly gorse and heather 
commons, flanked by woods, to Blythburgh, with its noble church, 
or Wenhaston, with the large medieval picture of ‘‘ The Doom.” 

From Southwold delightful short motor excursions may be made 
to Framlingham (zo miles), with its vast castle and church, with 
splendid monuments to the tragic Howards, or to Wingfield Castle 
(21 miles), the great Manor House of the ill-fated Dukes of Suffolk, 
with the beautiful effigy of Elizabeth Plantagenet in the church near 
by, or to Aldeburgh and Thorpeness (18 miles), and to Orford, remote 
from modern life, with the great Norman Keep still dominating town 
and coast. : 

Southwold provides excellent Sea Angling, and there is an attractive 
18-hole golf course. By train from London it is a little over 2 hours 
to Saxmundham (14 miles), and a little more to Darsham (7 miles), 
and Halesworth (9 miles), where motors from hotels meet visitors by 
appointment. There is the well-known Swan Hotel (h. and c. supply 
in all bedrooms), with a reputation for comfort of many years (Tel. 5), 
and also the smaller Crown Hotel, an old Georgian inn recently recon- 
structed (Tel. 53), both well known for the excellence of their catering. 

REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. I. 











INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1.__‘ First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 

8s, 6d, per night.—Telegrams : Bookcraft, London, 


ASTBOURNE. —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. 
P, H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. 
sunny situation on outskirts of town. 
for summer months.—Mrs. Wynne, 


Hart Street, 





High - class 


Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 





Vegetarian Guest House. Quiet, 
Tennis, Bathing. Additional house opposite 


UCHENHAUS, Berchtesgaden-Schénau, Upper Bavaria.— 
Ideally situated Pension, Country, house in park, Lovely excursions and walks; 
reasonable charges, 





AWLISH, S. Devon. 


terms, 


Beach House. Board-residence at moderate 
Sunny rooms facing sea, Separate tables—Apply Mrs, ADAMS. 





ANDERSTEG, Létschbergline, Villa Mon Repos, comfortable 
family hotel, Excellent food, Central heating, Open all the year, English 
spoken, Terms 9-12 frs. 





| ee j-hr. by tram. Vegetarian Guest House. Lovely garden 
and view, Tennis, River boating and bathing.—G, ToLtemacue, Batheaston, 





RN 


EACH YEAR 


we need 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


to maintain the whole Life-boat Service 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 


OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the 
Life-boats in your Will ? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
onorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Lordon, W.C. 2. 


5/- 5/- 





LECTURES 


RESHAM COLLEGE. Four Lectures on ‘‘ How England learned 

to Control Disease ’’ will be delivered by Sir Gzorce Newman, K.C.B., M.D., D.C.L., 

.D., on the 8th, 9th, roth and rrth April, 1930, at Gresham College, Basinghall 

Street, E.C.2. Each lecture will commence at six o’clock. Admission free. 








ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, April 6, 


at 11 a.m.: Sir ALBION Bangryl, C.S.I., C.I.E.: “ Indian Educational Problems." 
Sunday, April 13th, C. E. M. Joap, B.A, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OR WRITERS: Individual training and direction of a few new 
writers (who must be of definite literary promise) undertaken by a non-anonymous 
author, not a business tout.—Write : Mr. J. Leste MitcHE.t, 29 Percy Road, W, 12. 








ARMALADE, coarse-cut, bitter, as supplied to London Clubs. Old 
family recipe and probably best now obtainable. Twelve 1-lbs., carriage paid, 13s. 
Sample sent on receipt of 9d.—Dorotuy Carter, Iden, Rye. 





OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.—Write OsBornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, etc., also all 
kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain 
or in the famous “ Fair-Isle patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic native wools. 

At Shetland prices; far less than shop prices. Send postcard for free illustrated booklet 
and price list to S.T., 80, Wm, D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James StrEET TweEep Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B 





THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 
Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR. BY POST direct from MAKERS. 
Patterns and prices, Post Free. 

Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 





USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 


flowers; May and June specially beautiful—Miss ANDREw, Pension Waldrast, 
Mieders-in-Stubaital. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS . 





— HOLIDAYS, small bungalow, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. Good 


vegt. food. 38s, per week,—Stamp, Apcock, 217 Albany Street, N.W.1. ‘Phone: 
Museum 4335. 





RESTAURANT 


MELETTES AS IN FRANCE. Casserole cooking. Sandwiches, 
delicious coffee, after-theatre little suppers at Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, 
Piccadilly Circus. Open from 1 p.m. until midnight. Phone, Gerrard 3655. 








TO LET AND WANTED 


Gumex. Lady would let, nominal rent, to the desired tenant, summer, 





her comfortable, furnished 5-roomed cottage. Beautifully situated own grounds 2 acres, 
Heathaele studio. Bracing, Modern conveniences. Ideal for convalescent.—DERNIER, 





EGENT’S PARK, Pleasant room, small unconventional Guest 


House. Vegt. food, very mod. terms, 1 min. Pk. Country bungalow for week-ends. 
—Apcock, 217 Albany Street, N.W. 1. 











THE CEDAR PRESS 
11 DUKE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


YOUR NAME PRINTED ON YOUR OWN 
BOOKPLATES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE E. 
Prices from 15/- per 100 











EADERS of ‘ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to 
use the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are 
charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per in- 
sertion. (A line comprises about eleven words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








O ENSURE the regular delivery of 
THe New STAtEsMAN it is necessary 
for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... = eee 308. Od. 

Six Months ae wee 158. od. 

Three Months ,,_,, wee 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 


THE INFIDEL EMPEROR 
By PAUL WIEGLER. 16 plates, 16s. net. 


The turmoil of the thirteenth century, with its feudal squabblings, its bestial cruelties, the religion of St. Francis, 
its endless treacheries and sublime devotion, with St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus, St. Louis of 
France and the Infidel Emperor himself, Frederick II, are described here in an apt chronicle-style. Whether 
as history or literature this will rank among the books that count in 1930. 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET 
By E. DERMENGHEM. 15s. net. 
Few books enlarge our vision of the past so mysteriously and yet so simply as this. It carries us back to 


Mecca in the seventh century, where religion was despised and wealth worshipped, until a certain excellent 
business man had revelations, and started his extraordinary career as Mahomet. 


JAHANGIR AND THE JESUITS 
Edited by C. H. PAYNE, with an Introduction. 4 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


Translated from Guerreiro’s original, this volume is a sequel to Akbar and the Jesuits (12s. 6d. net). Part One 
relates the activities of the Jesuit fathers at the Court of the Great Mogul; Part Two the perilous journey of 
Goes through Central Asia; Part Three the story of the way Philip de Brito became king of Pegu. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 
Edited by WILLIAM KING. 4 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


Although a historical source of the first importance, most of this volume has never before been reprinted. The 
Duchess throws much light on the history of her time, reveals a highly independent outlook, and shows a 
happy fertility of expression. ‘‘ Of unique interest. Swift had no greater command of vitriolic English than 
this great lady.” —-Sunday Times. 

MOLIERE 


By Professor H. ASHTON. With a portrait, 6s. net. 


Presents not the literary idol but the man, and releases his works from criticism of the Romantic school. 


Moliére appears as a writer of comedies, not as a tragic author who reluctantly turns aside at the king’s 
command to write mere farces. 


LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 464 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 


A popular edition at an amazingly low price of this invaluable contribution to the social and economic history 
of London. ‘One of the best pieces of research which has appeared for many years.’’— Nation. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT of the OVERSEAS EMPIRE, Volume Two 
By the late Professor LILIAN KNOWLES. With a map, 12s. 6d. net. 


The long-awaited second volume of the Overseas Empire is at last ready. It contains a full-length study, 
A Comparative View of Dominion Problems ; and a detailed survey, The Economic History of Canada. 


DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


By Professor A.C. FLICK. Two volumes, 32s. net the set. 


The fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries marked the period of decline of the Medieval Church. This com- 
prehensive survey indicates the forces which caused the Church to lose much of its authority and the efforts 
of the best men in it to change its policy so as to recover its lost prestige. 


MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL 
Translated by BRIGIT PATMORE. 15s. net. 


Marmontel was the protégé of Voltaire, stole two loves of the Maréchal de Saxe, was imprisoned in the Bastille, 
fought the Sorbonne censorship, was elected member of the French Academy, and married happily at fifty. 
His Memoirs tell the whole story with great humour and vividness. 


TRAVELS INTO SPAIN 
By MME. D’AULNOY. Edited from the translation of 1692, by R. FOULCHE-DELBOSC. 4 plates, 21s. net. 


One of the most diverting fakes in travel-literature. ‘‘M. Delbosc’s keen scent for a literary mystery, his 
scholarly investigation are well revealed. His research of the sources, his humorous, delicate irony, his 
delightful fun make his introduction as entertaining reading as even the lady’s Travels.” —Manchester Guardian. 
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Send for 32-page Spring List. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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